























AMERICAN 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION 


AND INSTRUCTION. 


MAY, 1835. 


REVIEW OF AN ADDRESS ON LYCEUMS. 


(Presented to the American Lyceum, by W. C. WoovenrineGe.) 






Address of the Literary and Philosophical Society of South Carolina, to the 
People of the State, on the Classification, Character, and Exercises, or 
the Objects and Advantages of the Lyceum System, with a view to its 
General Introduction into our Towns, Villages, and the Country at large. 


Tue writer anticipated the pleasure of renewing his intercourse 
i =«with the lamented Grimxe, on the day in which his death was an- 
nounced ; and it was his lot to witness the effect which the tidings 
produced among his fellow citizens. Amidst the fierce, political con- 
tests which separated friend from friend, and father from son, it 
was consoling to hear the strong expressions of respect for his 
memory, and regret for his loss, which seemed to flow spontane- 
ously from men of all sects and parties. All were ready to unite 
in the resolution of the Charleston Bar, assembled to do him honor : 


‘That in the death of Taomas Smrru Grimker, the poor and destitute 
have lost a friend,— society, a useful member,—the bar, a distinguished 
ornament,—christianity, a zealous advocate and supporter,—and our 
country at large, a learned, able, and patriotic citizen.’ 


But the friends of education and popular improvement felt the 
loss still more deeply—for they knew not where to turn for some 
one to supply his place. ‘The Address before us is one of his last 
efforts in this cause—a dying testimony of his deep interest in the 
general diffusion of knowledge ; and it is believed the American 
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194 Sketch of the Life of Grimke. 


Lyceum will be gratified with some account of the Address and of 
its author. 

From a sketch of his life furnished by his family for the 
Calumet, we learn that Mr. Grimke was descended from a Ho- 
guenot family, and was born at Charleston, S. C., in the year 1786, 


‘He was remarkable in his childhood and youth for the tenderness of 
his disposition and the seriousness of his deportment, for his obedience 
to bis parents, whom he truly loved and honored, his love of learning, 
and his perseverance in whatever he undertook, even if it were o nly a 
scheme of childish amusement. He possessed no uncommon quic kness 
of intellect, but his patient industry more than compensated for the want 
of what may be termed genius; his talents were rather solid than bril- 
liant; and his extraordinary powers of mind, his extensive knowledge, 
and bis wonderfully retentive eeery: were the result of labor thar 
rarely knew inte ‘rmission, and what he believed almost any man of ordi- 
nary talents might acquire by the same application, and the same economy 
of time. Of him it may be said, that from a child he loved the Holy 


Scriptures, and although increasing years developed to aad inquiring 
mind more and more their inestimable value, yet he always read and 


reverenced them. He passed through the different se sci with muct 
satisfaction to his teachers, enjoying at the same time the careful instruc 
tions of a father well qualitied to assist him.’ 


At the age of seventeen, he entered Yale Cc ollece, where he 
pursued his “studies with great success, and gained the friendship 
of the late President Dwight. In 1807, he commenced the study 
of the law, and acquired in its practice a high reputation bi J ability 
and eloquence. It was remarked by the Attorney General at t 
meeting of the bar, that ‘he had long stood at the S ad of th 
profession.’ 

But his favorite pursuits were those connected with literature, 
education, and the objects of benevolence. He was an early, and 
strenuous, and successful advocate of temperance, and one of th 
most able supporters of the cause of universal peace. His pub- 
lished addresses ‘On the character and objects of science,’ ‘On 
the character of the Bible as the great book of human know!ede 
an Oration delivered before the Phi-Beta-Kappa Society of Yai 
College, on its importance as a book of education, and an Essay 
addressed to the American Lyceum, ‘On the : meg use of 
the Bible in common education,’ sufficiently exhibit, no! only his 
interest in education, but his anxiety that every part of it should 
be imbued with the spirit of heaven,—that every effort of the 
human mind should be so directed as to lead immediately to Him 
who formed the mind itself, and to whom all its powers should be 
dedicated. 

But his labors were early brought to a close. In the autumn 
of 1834, he visited the state of Ohio, on a visit to his brother, and 
in compliance with invitations to address the students of Miami 
University, and the College of Teachers at Cincinnati. He ac- 
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» Whatever the number of their disciples, and the duration of their Schools, 


Origin of the name ‘ Lyceum.’ 195 


complished all these objects, took an active part in the discussions 
of the College of Teachers, for which he received an unanimous 
yote of thanks, and set out on his return home, when he was ar- 
rested by the cholera, and in twelve hours he left his earthly 
labors, to attend the glorious meeting of the friends of light and 
yeace above. 

He adopted some opinions which do not meet with approbation 
from most scholars, and especially in regard to the inutility of 
classical and mathematical studies,—opinions in which we cannot 
ourselves agree, and of which, it seems to us, his own eminence 
furnishes a refutation. But it is neither decorous nor politic in 
the advocates of classical learning, to speak of a man so excellent 
and able in the terms sometimes employed, simply because he 
adopted an opinion which Locke proposed, and Bernouilli advo- 
cated, and more than one mind, among those in advance of the 
ave, has maintained, and which is so much in accordance with 
the popular voice. Above all, let not those who attempt to culti- 
vate the imagination and the taste by means of other ancient au- 
thors, so forget the sacred classics as to lose the confidence of the 
men who love the Bible more than all things else. Let them not 
deserve the reproach of giving more place and importance to the 
mythology of Greece, than to the religion of Christ, and of attempt- 
ing to form Christian pupils on Pagan models. 


The Literary and Philosophical Society of South Carolina, an 
association which embraces many names of eminence, passed a 
series of resolutions, the last season, in which they present the 
Lyceum System as an important means of ‘ promoting education 
and diffusing knowledge,’ and cordially approve of the national 
institution, Not satisfied with the expression of an opinion merely, 
they deemed it their duty to lay the subject before the people of 
the state, and directed a committee, consisting of Messrs. ‘T. S. 
Grinke, H. R. Frost, and Wm, P. Finley, to prepare an address 
which is now before us, and which is understood to be from the 
pen of Mr. Grimke. It commences with the following remarks 
upon the name, ‘ Lyceum ;’ 


‘The origin of the word is to be found in Grecian Literature. The 
Lyceum was a grove in the suburbs of Athens, originally devoted to 
tuilitary exercises ; but in the time of Aristotle, it was employed by bim 
for the delivery of his lectures. Here, he taught in the morning a select 
number of disciples, and instructed them in that elevated philosophy, 
Which Alexander rebuked him for having published to the world. In the 
ulternoon, he taught in like manner by lectures, the young men of Athens 
promiscuously. Aristotle occupies a very high station among the most 
eminent Philosophers of the ancient and modern world. But we may 
remark of him, and of all the Schools of Ancient Philosophy, that what- 
ever may have been the genius and learning of the Professors, and 



































































































































































196 System and Exercises of Lyceums. 


they produced no sensible effects on the great body of the people. They lefi 
behind them no vestiges of a salutary influence over manners and morals, 
over the cause of General Edneation, or over civil and political insti. 
tions. ‘The reason was, that the schemes of the Ancient Philosophy dic 
not comprehend the general instruction of the people, embracing hot) 
sexes, and all ages and conditions. The same defect existed in the Mu. 
seum, founded in France by Pilatre de Rozier, the Cabinet and Library 
of which were sold, as the patrons were unable to sustain the institutioy 
To this succeeded the Lyceum established by La Harpe, at Paris, 
1786, but whose object was limited to the improvement of a select con. 
pany of the educated of both sexes, meeting together at stated tines 
“Thus,” saith La Harpe, “the French nation will not boast in vain 
having known better than all others the advantages of sociability, and ; 
the pleasures of virtuous souls and cultivated minds.”’ 


The address then presents an arrangement of a system of I 
ceums adapted to a scattered population like that of the Southe 
States. ‘They are divided into two classes, the Elementary, a 
the Representative Lyceums. 

Among the Elementary Lyceums, are described the ‘ Fa 
Lyceums ;’ the ‘Social and Neighborhood Lyceums,’ the fis 
name applying to the city, and the second to the country; 1 
‘ Village, Parish, or Beat Company Lyceums,’ corre spondin: 
the Town Lyceums of the Northern States, and deriving the: 
names from the divisions of the Southern States ; and the ‘Chis 
Lyceum,’ in which particular subjects may be pursued by n 
bers of a general Lyceum who are especially interested in them. 

Among the Representative Lyceums, are enumerated, the Dis 
trict, the State, and the National Lyceum. 

This portion of the address is so practical, and so full of int 
esting details in regard to the formation of Lyceums, that we 
thought it important to publish it in a subse quent article. 

The committee next describe the means of improvement, or | 
exercises to be adopted in Lyceums. Among these are desi 
nated, Lectures, Essays, Debates, and Conversation. The firsta 
obviously indispensable to give sound, connected views of mao 
important subjects; fhe Essay, and the Debate call into exer 
powers of usefulness of great value, especially in our own countr 
and Conversation will draw forth many minds whose ine X periel 
and diffidence will debar them from coatributing, in other mode: 
to the common object, without this previous pre par ation. 

The application of the system is the next topic of discussio! 
and it is urged that the clergyman, the physician, the lawyer, | 
merchant, the fariner, the planter, the manufacturer, the mechan 
and ‘last but not least—as among the most honorable professions- 
the TEACHER,’ would each and all derive incalculable advantag' 
from meeting weekly with members of his own profession, and dix 
cussing points of common interest, and obtaining the combine 
results of the researches and experience of his associates. 
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Benefits and Results. 197 


By some, the Lyceum System is regarded as an useless innova- 
tion; while by others it is treated as a pompous display, of what is 
already familiar. Neither view is well founded. Schools have 
been long in existence, but it still remains to be settled, how they 
shall be arranged and organized among us, so as to produce the 
highest degree of physical, intellectual, and moral improvement. 
Thus it is with Lyceums. On this point, the committee remark ; 


‘Perhaps it may be asked, what are the Literary and Philosophical 
Societies, Lectureships in Colleges and Universities, Debating Clubs, 
Mechanics’ Institutes, and Conversation Parties, but Lyceums? We 
reply, that they are. We have only given to an O_p Name, a more ex- 
tensive application to Oxp Tunes, in order the more easily to embrace 
in one system all those various forms of improvement, and to give a more 
regular, extensive and frequent application to known methods of im- 
provement ; while the additional advantages are secured of concerted 
action, and of the intercommunication of a large amount of experience. 


The obvious application of a system of associations like the Ly- 
ceum to the cultivation of Natural History, Political Economy, and 
in short, to any branch of science, literature, or the arts, and which, 
if fully tested by experience, is presented as an additional gwidence 


> that the plan is adapted to universal improvement... 


The address concludes by stating the views of the committee in 


' regard to the advantages and results which may be expected from 


the general establishment of Lyceums. 

‘The Lyceum system interferes with no other scheme of im- 
provement, and is, on the contrary, auxiliary to them all.’ 

‘It is in harmony with the spirit of the age,’ and by combining 


» various modes of action, will ‘ give it new strength and animation.’ 
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It will counteract the spirit of jealousy, which prevails too ex- 


- tensively among individuals of particular classes and professions. 


it is essentially a plan of self-instruction, and of mutual instruc- 
tion. 

It furnishes a convenient and simple method of preserving 
knowledge acquired in early life, and of maintaining and diffusing a 
taste for reading and intellectual improvement. 

It will thus enable all the members of society to act with more 
effect in promoting the cause of education, aid the progress of 


) literature. It will elevate the tone of social intercourse, by fur- 


nishing the materials, and inspiring the taste for a more improving 


| and useful conversation. It will of course produce a higher standard 


of moral and intellectual pleasures, both in the family and social 
circles, 

The last benefit which the committee mention is, that the Ly- 
ceum System is peculiarly a Republican Institution Tue Peo- 
rLe’s System—and adunirably fitted to confer precisely that de- 
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198 Plan of a System of Lyceums. 


people of this country, which, without making them profound 
scholars, will enlarge their minds so that they can comprehend the 
value of learning, and enable them to discover, in some measure, 
their own ignorance,—which will inspire the love of improvement 
and while it shows them their own defects, directs and assists them 
in providing a remedy, and in surmounting the obstacles which lic 
in their way. 

It is peculiarly gratifying that this able testimony in favor of 
the Lyceum System should have been among the last acts of one 
of the most accomplished scholars and excellent men of ou 
country ; and that it should be adopted and confirmed by such 
body as the Literary and Philosophical Society of South Carolina, 
May those who fear, and those who despise ‘the people’ remen- 
ber, that the power has passed from the hands of the few, and tha 
the only mode of preventing its abuse, and the ruin of our countr 
is in enlightening the many. ‘ 

We cannot but hope thai this document will produce hap» 
effects, not only on the state for which it was intended, but o 
our country at large; and we trust that its principles and 
ments will be widely circulated. 

Agreeably to our promise, we add in the following article, | 
portion of the Address which presents the plan for a system 
Lyceums for South Carolina. Even those remarks which a 
local, will apply to most portions of our country which are thin! 
settled ; and those details which may not be interesting to t! 
general reader, will be peculiarly so to many who are practical) 
concerned in this subject. 





PLAN OF A SYSTEM OF LYCEUMS., 
(Extracted from the Address of the Literary and Philosophical Seciety of South Carolina 


Tue first view which we shall present of the Lyceum System is 
the relative arrangement of all the parts, beginning with the Famil 
Lyceum as the “simplest, humblest form, and ascending to tl 
State Lyceum. We must observe, however, that although th 
parts are capable of being moulded into the harmony of a grea 
and complex system, it is not indispensable that they should be. 
Thus, we might have two thousand Family Lyceums in the Stat 
and none of any other description; yet great benefits would x 
derived from them, not merely to the particular subjects of thei 
influence ; but to all with whom they had intercourse. As alread) 


gree, and that kind of knowledge which is so valuable to the 
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Family and Neighborhood Lyceums. 199 


stated, the improvement of a single individual, is an advantage to 
the community. How much more so, then, the improvement of a 
single family! Let the number of cultivated families be ten 
thousand ; ; and how signal would be the gain to society! The 
same remark applies to all the other elementary Lyceums ; but 


7 not of course to such as are founded on the representative principle. 
» These cannot exist without those. We proceed, then, to explain 


the different character of the several species of Elementary and 
i eH e Lyceums. 

. The F amily Lyceum may exist, wherever there is a family, 
<u a sufficient number of persons, desirous and susceptible 
of improvement. ‘There is of course no fixed number, and circum- 
stances will best determine what number is sufficient. The chief, 
perhaps the only mode of improvement in the Family Lyceum, is 
conversation ; though occasionally something may ‘be “expected 


> from the best informed member, partaking of the nature, though 
a i=) 
' without the forms of a lecture or essay. ‘This species of Lyceum 


is of peculiar value to families residing in the country; and 
deprived, therefore, of many of the advantages enjoyed by 
those that live in towns, or even in villages. Doubtless, a great 
many families spend several evenings of the week, in mutual 
reading, and in conversation; and we may be asked, is not that 
family already a Lyceum? We reply that it is in some measure 


> such; but the le ading points of difference are, we apprehend, very 


important. They are these: First, particular evenings are set 
apart. Every one knows the value of fixing a time for the stated 
discharge of any duty, and how much the anticipation of it renders 


> it peculiarly agreeable. Second, a particular subject is taken up 
> and followed out, until a familiar knowledge is acquired of it. ‘This 


has certainly a great advantage over desultory reading and con- 
versation. Third, the young persons of a family are brought into 


» the Household Lyceum, and the exercises are such, as to advance 
' their improvement in valuable and interesting knowledge. Will it 
_ be denied, other things being equal, that the Lyceum family must, 


, ina course of years, become very superior to another, destitute of 
> their method of cultivation ? 


2. The second class of elementary Lyceums is, that which we 
denominate the Social and Neighborhood Lyceum. This is com- 


| posed of as many persons, including families, as situation, the 


number in any one or more households, familiar intercourse, &c., 
may render advisable. We believe that twelve would be a good 
medium number. This Lyceum meets once or twice a week, by 
turns at the houses of the members, in the afternoon or evening, 
or both, as may be decided. The Social is the appropriate name 
in the town or city, where the members would most probably con- 
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200 Town and Village Lyceums. 


sist of friends, collected from different parts, without regard to dis. 
tance ; the selection being determined by previous intimacy, rather 
than by proximity of situation. ‘The Neighborhood Lyceum | is 
appropriate to the country, where the members are led to associate 
chiefly on the principle of being neighbors, in the habit of visiting 
each other. ‘This Lyceum has a still further advantage over the 
usual intercourse of visits besides the three already mentioned in 
relation to Family Lyceums. Visiting would cease to be any 
longer a mere matter of ceremony or social pleasure, and would 
become a permanent source of friendly interchanges and of mutual 
improvement, each imparting and receiving benefit. We presume 
it will hardly be doubted, that those who meet together with such 
views, must become more valuable and interesting acquaintances, 
and cannot fail to love and to be loved, with a more rational 
attachment, than those who assemble only to keep up etiquette, or 
to chat pleasantly together. ‘The fact of meeting regularly, fora 
specific object, and that object useful as well as agreeable, presents 
the Neighborhood Lyceum, as far superior to the usual intercours 
of visits, whether in town or country. It ought to be added, that 
the greater length of time devoted to the exercises of the Social or 
Neighborhood Lyceum, than to customary visits, dispenses at once 
with all formal visiting, and substitutes a virtuous, rational interest 
in one another’s welfare, for those ceremonious calls, and irregular. 
and often uncertain visits, which consume much time, to little or 
no purpose. 

3. The third class of Elementary Lyceums is, that of the Village 
Parish, or such other subdivision of territory, as may be found con- 
venient. Perhaps Beat Company Districts may be, in many 
parts of this State, of suitable extent. These Lyceums are to be 
chiefly composed of the princ ipal members of F amily and of Social 
or Neighborhood Lyceums, in point of improvement, and zeal in 
the cause, and who can spare the time to attend both, Other 
persons also, who feel the same interest, should join them. This 
Ly ceum is not representative ; because the persons forming | it are 
not selected by the Family, or Social, or Neighborhood Lyceums: 
and other individuals may be members. ‘The reason why the 
principal members of these others are chiefly to compose it, is to 
fit them the better to discharge the duties of the Lyceums, 
out of which they come. The exercises of this species of Ly- 
ceum, should be of a higher order, than in those we have already 
mentioned. One subject worthy of particular attention at suitable 
times, should be the best subjects, and books, and modes of im- 
provement, in the three former Elementary Lyceums. The inter- 
change of opinions, experience and counsel, would strengthen the 
bonds of union, and accelerate the advance both of the superior 
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and inferior Lyceums. They ought to meet once a week, at 
farthest, once a fortnight, at one another’s houses. 

4. In cities and large towns, or in very populous neighborhoods, 
another description of Lyceums may be formed, which cannot, 
perhaps, be better designated than by the name of Class Lyceums. 
jt is obvious that Lyceums, correspondent to the Village, Parish, 
or Beat Company Lyceums, may and ought also to be founded in 
large towns and cities, and should be formed in like manner ; so 
that the Family and Social or Neighborhood Lyceums of towns 
and cities would have the same opportunities and means of deriving 
improvement from such institutions. But Class Lyceums are to 
be formed chiefly, if not wholly, of those who do not belong to any 
of the species already mentioned. ‘The object of these is to bring 
together such persons as would otherwise pursue separately the 
same branches of knowledge, upon the principle, that union in 
learning the same things has, for most persons, immense advan- 
tages over solitary, independent efforts. Both attention to and in- 
terest in the subject, are increased many fold. A lively, yet per- 
fectly virtuous emulation springs up, and the consciousness of re- 
ciprocal encouragement and aid, adds the pleasure of doing and 
receiving good, to the satisfaction of personal improvement. How 
pure also, and cordial, and kind, are the intimacies thus formed ! 

The Class Lyceum is, of course, like all the rest, a voluntary 
association. ‘The number to compose it may be large, compared 
to the Family or Social Lyceum. The means by which its exer- 
cises may be carried on, may be all the four methods described 
at the commencement of this address, viz., Lectures, Essays, De- 
bates, and Conversation. It might, if so many could be found pur- 
suing the same course, embrace a hundred members, with a view 
to the first mode of improvement by Lectures. But with a view 
to all the four, suppose such a Lyceum in a city or large town, to 
consist of forty members, let it meet once a month for Lectures, 
once a month for Essays, once a month for Debates, and once a 
month for Conversation. As a Lecture Lyceum, the whole would 
meet together, and four persons, by delivering each three lectures, 
would oceupy the year. As an Essay Lyceum, let it meet in two 
divisions, each comprising twenty members. The four who de- 
liver the Lectures, are not to be called on for any exercise in com- 
position, during the three months allotted to each for lectures. 
Twenty-four Essays will carry the members through the year, 
allotting two to each night of meeting. Let the same persons 
meet in like manner, as a Moot Lyceum in two subdivisions, each 
of twenty. If then, four be appointed to debate each evening, 
they would require forty-eight speakers for the twelve months, so 
that each member would speak about twice a year regularly ; 
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though it ought to be understood and expected, that others, if there 
be time, should take part in the discussion. Let the same per- 
sons meet as‘ a Conversation Lyceum, in four sections of ten 
persons each, once a month. No exemption need be claimed here 
for the lecturers, essayists and debaters; whether the subjects ly 
the same or different from those treated in the former modes, 
Perhaps, however, the best rule would be, to appoint for conver- 
sation, the very topics treated of, the three preceding evenings, 
All this, however, would be left to each section. We would suv- 
gest as advisable, that the divisions of twenty, and the subdivisions 
of ten, should be formed anew every year, so that an exchange of 
members may take place, by transferring half of each division into 
the other, and half of each subdivision into another. This rota- 
tion will have the advantage of producing a more intimate union 
and cordial intercourse than could prevail, if the divisions and 
subdivisions consisted permanently of the same persons. In this 
case, they would be like distinct Societies, having no common 
bond of union but the monthly lectures. ‘The Class Lyceums 
embrace all the modes of improvement recommended in Dr. 
Watts’ admirable practical treatise on the improvement of the mind. 
They have also this further recommendation, that they fully meet 
the just and felicitous thoughts of Lord Bacon, when he says, that 
reading makes a full man, writing a correct man, and conversation 
aready man. To this we may add, that the Class Lyceum cul- 
tivates all the best means of public and private influence in the 
cause of religion and our country, and in the cause of literature, 
sound morals and general improvement. 
” = * +. y * % * * * 

On the supposition that they spend two hours together, that 
they devote one to reading, and one to conversation on the subject 
treated of; and that they read only twenty pages in the first hour, 
they wail have read during the year, one thousand and forty 
pages, and have held intelligent conversation for fifty-two hours 
upon them. Select any book which is fitted to improve the 
reader, and who will doubt the value of the plan? Suppose a 
class of ten were to meet in this manner, were in a series of years 
to read Shuckford’s, Russell’s and Prideaux’s Connections, and 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, would any one be willing to be- 
lieve, that these one hundred and four hours per annum, would not 
have been very profitably employed? Suppose a class to devote 
a year in like manner to Ferguson on Civil Society, to the first 
volume of Robertson’s Charles the Fifth, or to Villers on the 
Reformation, will any one question the substantial benefit that 
would be derived from such a course? Even if not a single 
member looked at the part appointed for the evening, until they 
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met, there can be no doubt they would receive much benefit from 
~ the course thus recommended. 

"5, We come now to the first in order of the representative kind, 
~ vyiz., the District Lyceum. This consists of Delegates from all 
F the Social or Neighborhood, from the Village, Town, Parish or 
- Beat Company Lyceums, and fromthe Class Lyceums. The ob- 
ject is to gather into one Council, once every two or three months, 
at some suitable, convenient spot, -representatives from all the 
above elementary Lyceums ; in order by exchanging opinions on 
the Lyceum System generally, to improve each of the different 











f ' kinds, by the experience of so many persons engaged in a common 
» FE cause. Let the delegates be invited, alphabetically, or in any 
- PB. other order, to deliver their sentiments, on any particular branch 
1 fe of the general subject of Lyceums ; and let one or more persons 
4 Hee be requested to make sufficient memoranda of the material facts or 
3 » principles, reasonings or illustrations presented by the speakers. . 
n ~ Let these be afterwards digested into a Report or Address, by a Ai 
8 Committee appointed for the purpose, and then distributed in 
r pamphlet form among the Elementary Lyceums. All will thus 
|. derive a joint benefit from the separate action and experience of 
ot each member of the Primary Lyceums. We shall, hereafter, 
at show the great value of the Lyceum System, in regard to educa- 
n tion and schools. At present we remark, that it is desirable to 
J. have many teachers sent as delegates from the Elementary Ly- 
he ceums, that by exchanging opinions with each other, and with other 
e, intelligent persons, they may derive advantages from the represen- 
tative branch of the Lyceum System, to which they would other- 
| wise be strangers. 
iat [ee 6 The next in order of the Representative Lyceums, is the 
ct Je State Lyceum. This consists of Delegates from the District Ly- 
ur, We ceurns, and should meet at Columbia once a year, at an early 
ty [ee cay during the sitting of the Legislature, in order that many mem- 
urs [e bers of that body may become delegates ; as they would be able 
he Je ‘attend early in the session. This body should appoint a Com- 
ea fe mtee, whose duty it should be to present at the next meeting, 
ars [ee Such views of the system, both general and particular, as they 
ind fee Might judge advisable. The Committee should be furnished in 
be- fee >eptember, or in October at farthest, by all the District Lyceums, 
not fe With their summaries already adverted to, that an Annual Report 
ote eo Address may be prepared, and laid before the State Lyceum, 
frst eee *' the anniversary meeting at Columbia. This Annual Report or 
the Address, should be printed and circulated extensively, copies being 
hat [ee Se8t to every District Lyceum, and if practicable, to every L»eeum 


© represented therein. 
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This survey completes the State System of Lyceums ; and jt 
must be admitted by every candid, reflecting mind, that if it be 
completely organized and extensively executed, very great bless. 
ings must result to Tue Peopre from its operations. 

We would here remark, that even if the system as exhibited jp 
the preceding pages, should not be carried out for several years, in 
all its harmony and completeness of parts, still very great advan- 
tages must result from the establishment of Elementary Lyceums 
throughout the State. Be not, therefore, discouraged, though 
there “should be no concert of action in the forms of the Repre- 
sentative branch of the system, for some years to come. Let the 
subordinate department be carried into execution ev erywhere, and 
the District and State Lyceums may be expected to follow as 
matter of course, wherever the subordinate Lyceums, after being 
firmly established, and in successful operation, shall become du; 
sensible, as they must, of the manifold advantages derivable from 
concert in action, and the interchange of experience. 

The same remarks apply to the American Lyceum which meets 
annually at New York, and is composed of Delegates from Stat 
Territory and District (of Columbia) Lyceums, and of other per- 
sons invited by the Executive Committee. ‘The very inconven- 
ient season (for us at the south) at which the anniversary is hel 
viz., in May, renders it little less than impossible for any one t 
attend as the representative of a Southern Lyceum. But whether 
our State System shall ever unite with and be represented in 
American Lyceum, is at present a very minor consideration. Let 
us create the State System first, and then we may safely leave th 
State Lyceum to decide for itself and its constituents, whether 
shall be. represented in the National Society at New York. Ths 
some benefit would be derived from such a connection, can bi 
doubted by no one, who admits the advantage of joint counse! 
and experience. ‘The object of the Ame rican Lyceum, according 
to the 2d Article of the Constitution, ‘is the advancement of edv- 
cation, especially in Common Schools, and the general diffusion 
knowledge. > And what objects can be more truly popular an 
republican, wise and benevolent? Common Schools form th 
great majority of youth, and prepare them to become THE PEOPL! 
of each succeeding generation; while the general diffusion ‘ 
knowledge provides daily bread for the cultivation of their minds 
and the improvement of their affections, through all the period ‘ 
mature life. 
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It 
be % FIRST LESSONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS AT SCHOOL. 
- x (Communication.—Concluded from page 169.) 
BS 
" @ _Iy preceding remarks on the first lessons of younger pupils, | 
" observed that the rules of language suggested by the word spelled, 
' B® should be given by the teacher in his own words, not to be com- 
ls BH mitted to memory, but to be applied as examples occur ; and that 
oe this plan would impress them more deeply on his mind than 
“a a merely learning by rote. 
the 4 It is also to be-remembered, that in this simple way, he can be 
ns E taught them long before he can know how to read ‘them from a 
: : 5 book. Embrace every opportunity that presents, to classify words 
ms F and sounds,—to connect them by association together. Our lan- 
“) BR cuage is particularly irregular, and thoughtful children are exces- 
ows sively puzzled by the difficulties it presents, unless the teacher be 
© continually on the watch to make these difficulties useful instead 
°c’ He of troublesome. This can be easily done, if he be interested in his 
- © duty to the individual mind of each child. Suppose the teacher 
ad Ee have a little class of children of four years old learning to read and 
He spell in the manner related ; let him institute a daily exercise of 
a questions and answers with them, in a varied and interesting style, 
4 which will seem to them like pleasant play,—if a teacher make 
= © and think itso. I will give a specimen of this questioning, with 
| - = the proper replies. 
- © ‘What letter has ofien the sound of k, as in cat,—or in cubby- 
" ag house,—or in cave? (sounding each word distinctly.) Answer, Cc. 
r} ‘ ‘What is the letter which has a hard sound, as in the word hard, 
“B® or hark? (mark the aspiration with the breath,)—A.’ ‘What 
oe © letter has the sound of ¢?’ (repeating the sound of that letter 
“in § whichis heard in probity.) It is one which I never knew a child 
ns to discover of himself alone, and which should be pointed out at 
' every Opportunity, or he may go on all his life, spelling words 
wih | weorrectly which have this peculiar sound of 7 in them. 
, There are a thousand other que stions which may be put on this 
riot © (daily exercise, such as the various combinations made with the 
om ae leter h,—th, ch, sh,—the sound which the g almost invaria- 
dh ® bly takes—as in dog, goose, go, &c. Let care be taken howe ver, 
od : where these things are le erat as rules, by rote,—to give, and in- 





duce your class to give, e camples ; sounding the different combina- 
tions listinetly yourself, both separate ly and in the words adduced 
» *® examples, ‘This practice of giving examples is one very 
— attractive to children generally, particularly when they are en- 
couraged to seek them in their own minds ; and it can be used to 
s VOL. V.—NO. V. 18 
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advantage in almost every study which a child can pursue. Per. 
haps it would be thought, at first sight, less likely to be practicable 
in the mechanical exercise of spelling, than in any other ; yet in 
few have I known it to work such wonders. 

These methods of employing little children can indeed onl} 
be made use of at such times as a teacher can attend to them ex- 
clusively. It is of little use to give them reading or spelling les- 
sons to learn by themselves, as a silent task to be rehearsed after. 
wards. ‘The principal effect of such a course is to be noticed in 
the worn and dogs-eared book, and the listless and wearied coup- 
tenance. _Every mental exercise, at all mechanical in its nature, 
should receive the utmost zest of which it is ¢ vapable, from the lip 
of the teacher, and the contact of his mind with that of his peapibe 

But there are other employments in which such young children 
can be engaged to advantage. ‘Take a slate, for instance, and uli 
one side of it in squares, like those of a multiplication table, 
Write figures, of a large size, on the top line,—two, or three, 0 
more, according to the age, capacity, and readiness of the child,— 
for even in such trifles, all these are to be taken into consideration, 
Call the child, and let him see you make the figures you have set 
for him to copy. See that he attends closely ; and tell him thi 
he is tomake them afterwards himself. Guide his hand over the: 
once, and see that he understands where he begins his figures: for | 
have known children to begin them at the wrong end, or in thy 
middle. ‘Then tell him to fill the side of the slate with copies: 
such as you have made; if he begins to play with it, as he \ 
be very apt to do, tell him that he has the other side left for hi 
to play upon, after he has accomplished what you have given hin 
and do not discourage his efforts if they are the worst possible 
that is, if you are sure he has tried his best: if you think he has 
not,—and ‘by watching him a moment, you can ¢ ~asily satisfy your- 
self on this point,—then rub out all he has done, give him the 
same thing to do again, with the same help from you in the begin- 
ning, and so on again and again if necessary,—calmly a” him 
that he will have no time to play with his slate, unless he does soo 
what you have given himto do. On the contrary, if you are co 
vinced that he has endeavored to do so,—that he has examined 
with all his little ability, the curves, angles, and marks you have 
made, and has striven to make some in accordance,—then, hovw- 
ever unsuccessful his efforts, let him see that you estimate them; 
show him gently how he failed, and wherein the difference cor- 
sists between his attempts and yours,—and perhaps, if you are not 
at the moment otherwise engaged, you can go over them with him 
once more ; but very shortly give ‘him the pleasure to which his 
diligence has entitled him, and let him feel that he has earned ‘t. 
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oe a A child will enjoy his slate and pencil much more after such an - 
is «© B® exercise, than he would were they given him gratuitously at first of 
na as a plaything ; besides its affording him the important knowledge, aS t 
only gee that even a plaything may be made useful, and giving a beginning, 
‘ey. I however feeble, in the important arts of writing and cyphering. 
les. Ja After a few such trials, most children will accomplish something ,— 
fer. ~ though here, as in nicety of ear,—there is the greatest variety in 


— the powers of different children. 
When they have learned to make all the figures, and to know one 
> from the other, fill the slate with similar squares, and tell them to 
} count,—writing down the numbers as far as they aré able. If 
) they can teach the magic number 20, (the first ty, or ten) they 
can be taught by a ready process, all the succeeding numbers up 
F to 100, 200, and so on. In a future paper, I may have occasion 


“dl in 
oun- 
ture, 
} lips 
pits, 
dren 
rule 


ble. > to offer some remarks on the study of Arithmetic, when this sub- 
’ & ject will be more fully commented upon, and rules for its induction 
> more minutely laid down. 
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ON EXAMINATIONS. 


es Ol wee, 
wil 7 Ir has been repeatedly remarked, that no profession is more 
‘hin {= important in its relations and results, or more laborious in its prac- 
him, J tice, than that of teaching; that the instructor has many difficulties 
| to meet and overcome, many discouraging circumstances to en- 
» has J) counter, many vexationsto endure. For all this, he can be repaid, 
only by a sense of usefulness ; by the love, obedience and advance- 


the J ment of pupils, by the encouragement and approbation of parents ; 
egity J and by the kind co-operation of those who are chosen by the public, 
him J to watch over and inspect the progress and results of his endeavors. 
S00 In the course of my labors as a teacher, I have had abundant ex- 
col J perience of the pains and pleasures above referred to, some of 
ined, J which I may hereafter specify ; but my present object is to drop 
have — a few hints in relation to hurried and imperfect examinations. 
how- J As far as my experience extends, with but few exceptions, 


em; J the Committees of public schools perform the duty of examination 
con J 10a very loose, hasty and superficial manner. A very short time 
e not — generally suffices for them to run through the classes of a large 
| him J school, and to examine its members in a variety of studies; and 
h bis J from such an inspection, a report is made, pretending to state 


od it. fairly and from observation, the acquirements and discipline of 
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the scholars, and of course, to decide upon the faithfulness and 
merit of their master. Now, of such a course, every teacher has 
a right to complain; and I protest most earnestly against it as 
fraught with evil consequences to the cause of education, mani- 
festly unjust—ungrate ful to the teacher—unfair to the taught—and 
a reproach to the Commitees themselves. I would have it dis- 
tinctly understood, however, that my remarks are directed exclu- 
sively against Aurried examinations and their results. I find no 
fault with censures justly passed upon those who are plainly neg- 
ligent and unfaithful; but on the contrary, I think no motives o| 
delicacy should lead men, in such instances, to withhold the truth. 
My aim is to show the unfairness of passing judgment, either for 
or against any school, when, from the hasty manner of inspection, 
it is manifestly impossible that a Committee should be capable of 
deciding fairly, upon its merits or deficiencies. 

No faithful teacher will at any time shrink from a careful, 
thorough inquiry into the state of his school. Nay, he will anx- 
iously court a deliberate and patient examination, that he may 
reap the fruit of his labors by an exhibition of the attainments and 
order of his pupils, and by a favorable impression on the minds of 
parents and the public. But a momentary visit, a few burried 
questions and answers, and an inquiry into the number of students 
present, upon which an opinion is to be grounded as to the state 
of those under his charge, must fill the instructor’s bosom with 
anxiety and dissatisfaction, and cannot inspire him with that plea- 
sure which every good teacher wishes to feel, at the presence of a 
visitor or an examiner. Passing by the ill effects which such a 
course may have on the members of a school, or at least the 
benefits which are lost by not pursuing another and a better plan 
I wish to point out its unfavorable influence, in some particulars, 
upon the feelings and exertions of the instructor. 

In the first place, it wounds the professional feelings of th 
teacher. In every pursuit, there is a common, a very natural de- 
sire for a reputation,—whether it be for honesty, ability, skill o1 
general success ; and there is no reason why this feeling should 
not enter the breast of the instructor as well as another. He feels 
ambitious to obtain a reputation as a good teacher; but he feels 
that no one can judge fairly of him, and of his labors, and of his 
pupils, who does not give them a careful examination. ‘That this 
is not done, he is too sensible ; and he cannot but perceive, that 
his character as a teacher depends upon the defective and hasty 
observation of a few persons, who may praise, but who are quite 
as likely to condemn, to prove, perhaps, to their superiors, that 
they have performed the duties of their office. The clergyman 
would cry out bitterly against the unfairness of one who should 
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peep into his church during the sermon, and from seeing a member 
asleep, should conclude and report that the whole congregation 
were in a like predicament, and that the minister was generally 
stupid, and his sermons dull. He would demand a fair hearing 
before judgment should be passed, either upon the attention of 
the people, the energy and ability of the speaker, or the dulness of 
his style. The lawyer would be much dissatisfied to hear his 
pleas spoken of as feeble, and disconnected, and pointless, by one 
who had spent but a few careless moments in court. He would 
ask for a patient examination of his general argument before it was 
condemned, and his talents depreciated. ‘The merchant would 
deem himself unjustly dealt by, were an individual, because he saw 
no customers in his counting room, to declare that his capital was 
small, and his business circumscribed. He would wish to show 
his books, and to prove, by plain demonstration, his resources and 
the extent of his mercantile connections. Why should not these 
individuals, when elected to serve on School Committees, deal in a 
like manner with scholars and teachers? Why not devote a rea- 
sonable time to examinations, that the instructor may feel his labors 
are appreciated, that the scholar may know his industry and good 
conduct are noted and approved, and also that the reports of the 
committee may leave them ‘a conscience void of offence ?’ 

I know it may be said in excuse,—* We are men of business ; 
we have other cares which will not allow us to devote more time 
to examinations.’ ‘To me this seems only ati aggravation of the 
fault; for such men have no business on the list of Committees. 
They should have consideration enough, if not for themselves, at 
least for the public good, to decline an office, the duties of which 
they have not time to discharge faithfully and fully. If men can- 
not be found who have sufficient leisure for this, it would be far 
better for all concerned, to dispense with examinations entirely. 
But, in my opinion, men may be found amply qualified, and ever 
ready to attend to this very necessary and important duty. 

Again ; imperfect examinations tend to destroy the. teacher’s 
confidence in the Committee. It is clear that there should be a 
full and free intercourse between the Committee and the instructor, 
in order to the most vigorous and effective action in all cases which 
require their joint exertions. But it will not be sufficient that the 
Board have an entire confidence in the merit and ability of the 
teacher. Unless this feeling be reciprocal, unless he can regard 
them as faithfully performing their duty in all respects, the most 
essential link in the whole chain is broken. He views them, not as 
fellow-laborers, but as hindrances in the way of his success ; for 
he has no security that they can or will do him justice. True, as 
before observed, they may represent him favorably ; but what 
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honest, industrious teacher feels gratified, or even content, with gra- 
tuitous praise? He desires no sattenimedation but that which js 
seen and known to be deserved ; and least of all can he bear even 
a mild censure, when unmerited or when founded on a superficial 
inspection. ns see is conscious of injustice; and he cannot regard his 
co-adjutors with that respect and kindness, which are essential to 
the complete success of their mutual endeavors. 

The last ill effect of partial examinations which I shall mention 
is, that they dishearten the teacher. No man needs mote than 
he, the sympathy, counsel and approbation of others. No man 
looks with more earnestness for the good will of bis fe llow citizens, 
He desires to win, not merely ‘golden opinions,’ but durabl 
respect, founded on diligence, ability , honor, and success. But if 
he encounter difficulties, with whom must he take counsel? Under 
a sense of injustice from parents, to whom must he ap ypeal? T 
whom must he look, in a great degree, for that meed of praise, 
which every man, sensible of having done his duty, covets and de- 
serves? Surely, to the Commitice. But these very persons 
upon whom his reputation as a teacher depends, (as they consti- 
tute the medium by which his claims are transmitted to the public, 
and to whom he should be united in close and pleasant bonds,— 
by a careless performance of their duty, and by their injustice i 
exhibiting the mode and results of their inquiries, often damp tli 
ardor of the teacher, excite in him distrust, and expose him to th 
severest pangs of disappointment. He cannot, without a dee 
sense of his obligation to labor, even though he suffer reproach, ¢ 
to his daily toil with alacrity and cheerfulvess; for he wants t! 
invigorating certainty that at the end, a close and honest inspec- 
tion will be made, that his own industry and address will be seen 
and approved, and that his pupils will enjoy an eee < of 
showing to their supervisors, how much they have profited by th 
instruction and reproofs they have received. Without this c sheering 
prospe ct in view, one very active, sustaining power, a strong mo- 
tive to exertion is taken away ; and when not only this is wanting, 
but he meets with censure, (as is sometimes the case,) it operates 
as a direct check upon the ambition and energies of the 
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MORAL REFORM. 


Tue subject of Moral Reform has excited much discussion, 
and much anxiety. ‘That it should be approached with extreme 
caution and delicacy, is admitted on all hands ; and many think, 
that it has been touched too rudely, and presented to the public 
with too little prudence. But whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the manner of treating the subject, it is in vain to close 
our eyes to evils so deadly, and so extensive as those of licentious- 
ness in its various forms. ‘They are spreading with the certainty 
and fatality of the pestilence, and disgraceful as it is to us, it has 
become a lucrative trade to manufacture the books and engravings 
by which its principles are inculcated, and its practice promoted. 
Painful therefore and revolting as this subject is, the duties of our 
station will not allow us any longer to be silent; for we fear that 
many a teacher, and many a parent, are still utterly insensible to 
the magnitude and insidiousness of the evils, te which their pupils 
and their children are exposed. 

We would say then, that the conclusions drawn from our own 
observations, and from the information of experienced educators, 
have been but too painfully confirmed, by the developments which 
have been made in reference to our owo country,—that it is fully 
proved, that evils of this nature have existed unsuspected, or at 
least unnoticed, under the eyes of the most pure and affectionate 
parents—the most laborious and faithful teachers,—that they have 
blasted the prospects of many a youth, and destroyed the happi- 
ness of many a family, and rendered many a school a mere laza- 
retto of moral disease. 

We could confirm our assertions by details, which would make 
our readers shudder, and of which we cannot think, without a tide 
of emotions which we are scarcely able to endure; but this is not 
the place for such details ; and it is the most painful circumstance 
about this subject, that from its very nature, it must be treated so 
cautiously, and alluded to so indistinctly, that the voice of warning 
is scarcely heard or understood. We can only express it as our 
opinion, that every parent, and guardian, and teacher, must be him- 
self acquainted with these facts, before he can know his duty or 
that of others on this subject ; and we must content ourselves with 
a few general statements, which we hope may rouse them to in- 
quiry. 

1. We would tell them that the purity of children and youth 
will not be secured by avoiding all allusion to subjects of a delicate 
nature, and endeavoring to suppress all inquiry. The thirst for 
knowledge is only increased, when an air of mystery is thrown 
around a subject ; and the very nature of man renders it impossible 
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to prevent reflection and inquiry. We could tell them of children 
who have been kept secluded, so far as their parents could secure 
this point, from all means of information on this subject, whose cu. 
riosity was only more strongly excited, and who were led to make 
it the incessant object of thought, and of research, until the imaci- 
nation was polluted, almost beyond redemption. Parents have 
only to decide, whether their children shall acquire this knowled«: 
inthe manner which they may deem safest and best, or from those 
who will regard neither prudence nor purity. 

And if the parent succeed in this plan of concealment,— 
ignorance is not of course, purity. We could point to case: 
whe re the only effect of suck concealment has been, to leave 
child unwarned, and unarmed, a prey to the first impulses of 1 nas 
ture, or the first approaches of temptation, without any concepti 
of his danger, or of his sin. Was this the course of wisdom, or of 
kindness? We could tell them of cases, where solitary vice | 
been thus begun, and thus continued, until the constitution 
almost ruined without any knowledge of its evil,—and of sor 
who have even been encouraged to continue it, by men of princ- 
ple trained up in equal ignorance.* Let it be remembered then 
that ¢gnorance ts not security. 

3. Nor let the parent confide too fondly in the safety of 
child, because he appears pocwharsy modest, and diffident. It 
sometimes hard to distinguish modesty from shame ; and those y 
are familiar with the records of juvenile vice assure us, that on 
the common symptoms of evil, is an extraordinary disposition t 
shrink from the eyes, and the conversation of others, and es 
cially when reference is made to subjects of this nature. \W 
earnestly advise parents to examine the opinions of physici 
on this subject generally,t and not to allow their vigilance t 
lulled to sleep, by any appearance of security. 

It is not enough that parents guard the purity of the fami 
circle in their own presence. ‘They must inquire with the utmost 


* We add the following extract from the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour 
March, 18, 1833.—‘ The individual becomes feeble, is unable to labor with ac- 
customed vigor, or to apply his mind to study; his step his tardy and weak; | 
is dull, irresolute, engages in his sports with less energy than usual, and a 
social intercourse. When at rest, he instinctively assumes a lolling or rec' 
bent posture; and if at labor or at his games, takes every opportunity to 
down or sit in a bent and curved position. The cause of these infirmities is ofte’ 
unknown to the subject of them, and more generally to the friends; and to lal 
or study, or growth, is attributed all the evils which arise from the practice 
this secret vice, which, if persisted in, will hardly fail to result in irremedia 
disease, or hopeless idiocy.” * Shamefacedness’ is mentioned as a frequeit 
symptom. 


t We may here refer to a work of the celebrated Tissot, republished by Co 
lins and Hannay, New York, and to Graham’s Lectures to Young Men; a and 
the last chapters of the Young Man's Guide. 
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caution concerning all whom they receive to their house, as do- 
mestics, or inmates, or even as familiar visitors to their children. 
We can tell them, and we shudder when we think of the evidence 
we have of the fact, that tender age is not a security against the 
attack of the destroyer, and that seeds of evil may be implanted 
in a single hour, which will produce bitter fruits, through the whole 
course of life. 

5. They must especially be watchful, to obtain the fullest evi- 
dence of the character of teachers to whom they commit their 
children. We could point them to youth, who received their first 
lessons of vice from their teacher; and the painful example of an 
instructor, well fitted for his task, but who is now sufiering the 
> penalty of a crime, brought to light by his conduct to his pupils,* 

| should teach them to inquire with peculiar care, concerning those 
who travel from place to place, and whose character is not so 
easily known as that of settled teachers. 

6. But one means of safety remains to be mentioned, more im- 
portant than all the rest: it is to secure a knowledge of the con- 
versation, the books, and the pictures, which the child meets in 


» his intercourse with others, by gaining his unreserved confidence. 


If he be terrified to silence, by rebukes, or severity, or frowns, when 
certain subjects are alluded to, even in confidential intercourse, 
the parent is forever shut out from the view of some of his greatest 
dangers and temptations. But experience has proved, that if the 
© story of his little life be inquired after with affection, and listened 
| to with interest, instruction and warning will have their proper 
©» effect; and if his natural curiosity is satisfied when it has been 
| awakened, if he is encouraged by kindness and sympathy to open 
; his heart, we have seen the evidence that he will come, in the 
period of temptation, and ask for counsel and aid. 

We say that this is more important than all other means of 
safety ; and we say so, especially, because there is a sect openly 
established in our land, who are attempting to break down all dis- 
| > tinctions between good and evil in reference to this subject, in the 
~ minds of the community, who are trying to scatter their poisonous 
principles among the young, and who avail themselves of oppor- 
_ tunities when they are removed from their parent’s care. 

We say so, because the investigations made by men of the most 
respectable character, in our principal cities, have proved that there 
are establishments organized for the sole purpose of publishing 
books and pictures of the most corrupting character, in every form, 
from the cheapest and coarsest, to the most elegant and expensive, 


*As we noticed favorably a writing book by this teacher, we feel bound ta 


F state, that we allude to James Worster. 
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to prevent reflection and inquiry. We could tell them of children 
who have been kept secluded, so far as their parents could secure 
this point, from all means of information on this subject, whose cu- 
riosity was only more strongly excited, and who were led to make 
it the incessant object of thought, and of research, until the imagi- 
nation was polluted, almost beyond redemption. Parents have 
only to decide, whether theirchildren shall acquire this knowledge 
in the manner which they may deem safest and best, or from those 
who will regard neither prudence nor purity. 

2. And if the parent succeed in this plan of concealment,— 
ignorance is not of course, purity. We could point to cases 
where the only effect of such concealment has been, to leave the 
child unwarned, and unarmed, a prey to the first impulses of na- 
ture, or the first approaches of temptation, without any conception 
of his danger, or of his sin. Was this the course of wisdom, or of 
kindness? We could tell them of cases, where solitary vice has 
been thus begun, and thus continued, until the constitution was 
almost ruined without any knowledge of its evil,—and of some 
who have even been encouraged to continue it, by men of princi- 
ple trained up in equal ignorance.* Let it be remembered then, 
that <e7norance ts not security. 

3. Nor let the parent confide too fondly in the safety of hi 
child, because: he appears peculiarly modest, and diffident. It i 
sometimes hard to distinguish modesty from shame ; and those whi 
are familiar with the records of juvenile vice assure us, that one of 
the common symptoms of evil, is an extraordinary disposition to 
shrink from the eyes, and the conversation of others, and espe- 
cially when reference is made to subjects of this nature. We 
earnestly advise parents to examine the opinions of physicians 
on this subject generally,t and not to allow their vigilance to 
lulled to sleep, by any appearance of security. 

4, It is not enough that parents guard the purity of the family 
circle in their own presence. ‘They must inquire with the utmost 


* We add the following extract from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
March, 18, 1833.—‘ The individual becomes feeble, is unable to labor with ac- 
customed vigor, or to apply his mind to study; his step his tardy and weak ; he 
is dull, irresolute, engages in his sports with less energy than usual, and avoids 
social intercourse. When at rest, he instinctively assumes a lolling or recum- 
bent posture; and if at labor or at his games, takes every opportunity to lie 
down or sit in a bent and curved position. The cause of these infirmities is often 
unknown to the subject of them, and more generally to the friends ; and to labor, 
or study, or growth, is attributed all the evils which arise from the practice of 
this secret vice, which, if persisted in, will hardly fail to result in irremediable 
disease, or hopeless idiocy.’ ‘Shamefacedness’ is mentioned as a frequevt 
symptom. 


t We may here refer to a work of the celebrated Tissot, republished by Col- 
lins and Hannay, New York, and to Graham's Lectures to Young Men ; and 
the last chapters of the Young Man’s Guide. 
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caution concerning all whom they receive to their house, as do- 
mestics, or inmates, or even as familiar visitors to their children. 
We can tell them, and we shudder when we think of the evidence 
we have of the fact, that tender age is not a security against the 
attack of the destroyer, and that seeds of evil may be implanted 
in a single hour, which will produce bitter fruits, through the whole 
course of life. ' 

5. They must especially be watchful, to obtain the fullest evi- 
dence of the character of teachers to whom they commit their 
children. We could point them to youth, who received their first 
lessons of vice from their teacher; and the painful example of an 
instructor, well fitted for his task, but who is now suffering the 
penalty of a crime, brought to light by his conduct to his pupils,* 
should teach them to inquire with peculiar care, concerning those 
who travel from place to place, and whose character is not so 
easily known as that of settled teachers. 

6. But one means of safety remains to be mentioned, more im- 
portant than all the rest: it is to secure a knowledge of the con- 
versation, the books, and the pictures, which the child meets in 
his intercourse with others, by gaining his unreserved confidence. 
If he be terrified to silence, by rebukes, or severity, or frowns, when 
certain subjects are alluded to, even in confidential intercourse, 
the parent is forever shut out from the view of some of his greatest 
dangers and temptations. But experience has proved, that if the 
story of his little life be inquired after with affection, and listened 
to with interest, instruction and warning will have their proper 
effect ; and if his natural curiosity is satisfied when it has been 
awakened, if he is encouraged by kindness and sympathy to open 
his heart, we have seen the evidence that he will come, in the 
period of temptation, and ask for counsel and aid. 

We say that this is more important than all other means of 
safety ; and we say so, especially, because there is a sect openly 
established in our Jand, who are attempting to break down all dis- 
tinctions between good and evil in reference to this subject, in the 
minds of the community, who are trying to scatter their poisonous 
principles among the young, and who avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities when they are removed from their parent’s care. 

We say so, because the investigations made by men of the most 
respectable character, in our principal cities, have proved that there 
are establishments organized for the sole purpose of publishing 
books and pictures of the most corrupting character, in every form, 
from the cheapest and coarsest, to the most elegant and expensive, 


* As we noticed favorably a writing book by this teacher, we feel bound ta 
state, that we allude to James Worster. 
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which art can produce, and concealed in every way which in- 
genuity can devise,—that there are demons in human shape, who 
make it their business for the sake of gain, or of seduction, to pre- 
sent them to our youth, to introduce them even into families and 
schools, and often, in a disguise which leaves them unsuspected 
until their diabolical purpose is accomplished, and the image of 
pollution is fixed indelibly in the mind of the innocent victim. 

If any of our readers imagine that our fears are unfounded, or 
our statements are highly colored, let them inquire of those who 
know the facts,—let them look at the proofs they possess,—and 
they will say as we did—as almost every one does when first 
made acquainted with these facts, that they had no conception of 
the untiring ingenuity, or the monstrous depravity, which are em- 
ployed in this single dreadful form of evil. In place of regard- 
ing our remarks as unnecessary, or premature, we have more 
reason to fear, that they will reproach us for delay and reserve, on 
a subject of such vital importance. 





GOVERNMENT OF SICKLY CHILDREN. 


(From Abbott’s Mother at Home.) 


A PpaRENT is much more prone to be thus fatally indulgent, if 
a child is of a feeble and sickly constitution. Such children are 
very generally spoiled. How strange, when God, in his myste- 
rious providence, lays his hand upon some little one, and causes it 
to languish in weakness and in suffering, that the parent, on that 
very account, should neglect that child’s welfare, and allow its 
passions to grow unchecked, its will to be stubborn and unsubdued. 
The mother perhaps is willing to do her duty, with her more ro- 
bust son. She will do all in her power to control his passions, 
and make him a good and happy boy. But the poor little sufferer, 
she will indulge in all its caprices, till passion is strong, and irrita- 
bility is unconquerable, and the deeper sorrows of the mind are 
thus added to the pains and weakness of the body. Oh, how 
much cruelty there is in the world, which goes by the false name 
of tenderness, or love. 

Mother! have you a sick and sufferingchild? You are to that 
child a guardian angel, if with mild and affectionate decision, you 
enforce your authority. Punish that child, if it be necessary to 
teach him habitually and promptly to obey. If you do not do 
this, you are the bitterest enemy your child can have. You are 
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doing that which has the most direct tendency to perpetuate its 
feebleness, and to promoie its misery. And yet I know that some 
mothers will still say, ‘What, speak authoritatively, and even 
punish a poor little child, when sick! How unfeeling!’ There, 
there is the difficulty. Unkind, to do all in your power to make 
your child patient andhappy! A little girl, we will suppose, cuts 
deeply her hand. Her mother is so kind, that she will not let a 
physician be called, for fear he should hurt her daughter in probing 
and dressing the wound. Day after day this kind mother beholds 
the increasing and extending inflammation. She strives, in her 
ignorance, to assuage the agony of the wound, till after many days 
of excruciating suffering, the physician is called, to save the 
daughter’s life, by amputating the limb. When the accident first 
occurred, a few moments of attention and trifling pain would have 
prevented all these dreadful consequences. 

But the conduct of that mother is far more cruel who will 
allow the mind’s inflammation to increase and extend unchecked ; 
who, rather than inflict the momentary pain which is necessary to 
subdue the stubborn will, and allay irritation, will allow the moral 
disorder to gain such strength as to be incurable. The conse- 
quences thus resulting, are far more disastrous. They affect man’s 
immortal nature, and go on through eternity. There is no cruelty 
so destructive as this. 





FAMILIARITY WITH PUPILS. 


(Communicated for the Annals of Education.) 


For some time past, I have been fully convinced, that no small 
amount of the difficulties which occur between teachers and pupils 
—the superficial manner in which studies are so frequently passed 
over—and the little progress which is made in moral improvement 
—are the results of the teacher’s not understanding the pupil’s 
disposition, abilities, previous habits, and general character. ‘Too 
frequently, teachers know nothing of these, till they have been as- 
certained by the accidental observation of many months. Many 
attempt to ascertain little more than what the mere recitation may 
disclose. ‘To ask a new pupil what books he has ‘ gone through,’ 
is all that a large portion of instructors consider to be their duty. 
Very few, indeed, have ever attempted to discover what have 
been the student’s previous habits; and it is to be feared, that a 
still smaller number so conduct themselves towards those whom 
they instruct, as to deserve the name of friends. Between them- 
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selves and the youth whom they are training, lies an impassable 
gulf. They do notallow a pupil to approach, as the sympathizing 
parent allows the child, to draw near, and unbosom his heart. Al 
his difficulties—all his wants—and all his sorrows—must be borne 
by himself alone. Yet such a state of things as will admit of a 
kind and friendly intercourse between teacher and pupil is highly 
desirable. And this is not only desirable, but until every fair trial 
to bring about such a result shall have failed, I shall adhere to the 
belief, that it is practicable. My views are not mere closet mu- 
sings, or flights of fancy. ‘They are the results of observation and 
experience, as a pupil inthe school, and academy, and college, and 
as a teacher. ‘To illustrate them more fully, let me present them 
in a dialogue. 

After the fatigues attendant on the journey of a sultry day of 
summer, two individuals are seen to alight from different vehicles, 
at the door of a hotel, in a New Eneland village which has long 
been celebrated, for its beautiful landscapes and magnificent moun- 
tain scenery. One is alone ; the other is accompanied by several 
lads of a healthy, intelligent appearance. As these men enter 
the house, each recognizes in the other, a fellow student of his 
youthful days. After the first salutations have passed, and some 
general inquiries have been made respecting the residence and em- 
ploy ment of each, and it is ascertained, that both are instructors in 
different literary institutions, the following conversation takes plac 


The person alone we will call S. ; ; the other C. 


S. Who are those boys that seem to ¢ accompany you? 

C. They are some of our pupils, As it is our custom to mak 
annual journeys, chiefly on foot, to different parts of New England, 
I have taken a ce rtain nuwber at this time to acc rompany me. 

S. Why, sir! how is this? I always find the campeny of pu- 
pils who are under my care, sufficiently irksome during the time 
devoted to their studies, without being burdened with it in th 
period of vacation. It has always seemed to me, that the less I 
have had to do with my pupils beyond the walls of the recitation 
room, the better it has been, both for me and them; and even 
during recitation, it has always seemed best, that they should be 
kept at a respectful distance. 

C. I never find the presence of my pupils in any degree ir 
some. It has always been one of my greatest sources of pleasure. 

S. You astonish me! The company of pupils pleasing to 
their instructor! I have never heard of such a thing. Do tell 
me how such a thing can be. 

C. I will cheerfully explain how it is with us; but before en- 
tering upon that which relates to those who are now with me, it 
may be well to give you some account of my early experience. 


k 


n° 
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iS. I shall be very glad to hear it. 

C’. It is unnecessary to tell you anything respecting my college 
studies ; for you were with me, and know how the time was then 
spent. After leaving college, | opened a private school in a dis- 
tant village. Previous to that time, 1 had become fully satisfied, 
that the course pursued by teachers generally, in imparting instruc- 
tion and in managing their pupils, was far from what the plain im- 
pulse of nature would dictate. I therefore resolved to act on prin- 
ciples different from those on which my instructors had acted to- 
wards me. A want of parental feeling on the part of the teacher 
towards his pupils seemed to me a very prominent defect, and to 
demand an immediate remedy. I first endeavored, by my daily 
conduct, to show those entrusted to my care, that I was, in truth, 
their friend. By unremitted efforts, I soon gained the entire confi- 
dence of every pupil; and by that means I was enabled to call 
forth from them all I could wish. Their characters were readily 
understood, and my attention was directed to such things as seemed 
todemand my aid. I did nothing merely because it was pleasing to 
me. I recommended no studies, on the ground that they were 
my favorites, that I couid, therefore, make them more interesting 
and better understood. I pursued no course of discipline to 
gratify my own feelings. ‘The good of my pupils—their present 
and future welfare—were my stimulants toduty. With that school 
I was connected, till the way was opened to engage in one of a 
different order ; and if any success ever attended my labors, it was 
mainly owing to the fact, that I first endeavored to ascertain the 
wants of my pupils, and then to supply them. I labored in union 
with other teachers, in several other schocls, previous to entering the 
institution to which Iam now attached. In all, | endeavored to 
act on the same principles that I did in the first; and so far as I 
could perceive, equal success attended iny efforts. 

S. I am surprised at an experience so different fom my own; 
for | have found boys rather disposed to be enemies to their mas- 
ters. But have you always succeeded so well ? 

C. During the Jast ten years 1 have been engaged in the same 
institution ; and through the whole of that period, as well as several 
years preceding it, I have seen no reason to alter the outlines of 
what was, at first, considered a rational system of education. Yet 
the filling up of those outlines has been frequently changed. In 
fact, as long as the human mind is so constituted as to demand 
variety as one of its principal aliments, teachers will ever find it 
advantageous to resort to various means in accomplishing their im- 
portant designs. 

VOL. ¥.—NO. V. 19 
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SS. I do not comprehend how you can adapt yourself to the 
taste of your pupils, even if you were disposed to condescend in 
this way. Boys are unreasonable and whimsical beings. 

C. Those who labor with me make it their first concern to as- 
certain upon what materials they are about to work ; and then 
they strive to mould those materials into the various forms which 
nature may have previously designed. When a class of pupils 
enter our institution, after ascertaining, by a general examination, 
what their acquired knowledge may be, we request from each in- 
dividual a written account of the different schools he has attende d 
—of the course pursued by his former teachers—of the different 
studies to which he has directed his attention—and of the time 
devoted to each one of those studies. We do not always, at 
first, obtain so full an account as is desirable: but when they have 
once understood the object we have in view, we seldom meet with 
anything to thwart, or in any way disturb, our general plans. 
When it is practicable,—and for the last few years, we have found 
it to be so—we obtain from former teachers, a written statement 
of the abilities, character, and general habits of each individual, 
This prevents many difficulties that might otherwise occur in 
the beginning of a course of study. 

S. Well; you undertake a great deal of labor. And what 
next? 

C. Having made ourselves as well acquainted with each student 
as circumstances permit, we then make such classification of those 
whom we are to instruct, as may seem necessary. ‘The number 
of divisions depends chiefly on the variety of character and ac- 
quirements of each individual. The divisions generally consist of 
about ten each ; and if the number varies, it is more frequently 
below than above ten. At first, a permanent arrangement cannot 
be made. ‘This is usually accomplished, however, i in the course 
of a few weeks. 

SS. But how can you go on without classing your school at once? 

C. During the time previous to the permanent classification, our 
object is not to make advances in any particular study, but to as- 
certain what each one has done, and what he may do. | In this 
period, every effort on our part is made, that circumstances may 
have the most favorable bearing on our youthful charge ; and every 
thing presented to their attention is made to ap pear in its most 
attractive forms. Nothing which would be likely to discourage 
the most timid is allowed to hold any place with us, till a fair trial 
is made of every character. In this way, by leading each one to 
act himself, we are enabled, without any seeming effort on out 
part, to draw forth from every student, what could never be ob- 
tained by any system of threatening or driving. 
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S. Well; you may take this trouble; I cannot. But what use 
do you make of this knowledge, after all ? 

C. When classification, to a certain extent, has become fixed, 
the studies of the pupils next demand attention. In assigning 
studies, we are guided by the general development of the faculties 
of each individual. In some students, the moral powers have been 
neglected—in others, the intellectual. Some have been chiefly 
under the influence of the imagination—others have neglected this 
faculty. In fact, a partial development is found, more or less, in 
every student. What the real development may be, is not always 
immediately ascertained ; but under our system of management, it 
does not require a great length of time to ascertain the powers of 
every youth, and their cultivation or neglect. But although we 
attempt to give the faculties a general development, we do not 
overlook the fact, that the Creator has made distinctions in the 
human family, which man, even if he would, cannot alter. Ina 
word, we take nature for our guide. After it has been fairly de- 
termined what wiil be the most profitable course of study for each 
individual, those studies are pursued which will be of utility in after 
life, and at the same time, in the best manner possible, improve 
the whole man, physically, intellectually, ana morally. 

S. And pray, how do you conduct the studies of the school ? 

C. Itis impossible to answer this question in one short interview ; 
but it is our daily and constant aim to show those under our 
care, that their present pursuits should be such as will prove bene- 
ficial in every step of the subsequent course. One study is made 
to have, at least, a reflected influence on all the others ; and the 
connection, if any exist between them, is carefully shown. No- 
thing is passed by till it is well understood ; and by this means, 
the student derives a deep-felt pleasure from every pursuit. Great 
attention is paid to the study of nature, in its widely extended 
fields. Beginning with themselves, our pupils are led through the 
whole extent of the material universe as far as it is known; and 
thence to the great Author of all things. 

S. Do you find none of your pupils opposed to your plans ? 

C. We have sometimes, though it has very seldom occurred, 
found students who, from inveterate habits of idleness and vice, or 
from strong prejudices and self-conceit, did not readily fall in with 
our views. After giving them a fair opportunity of reform, by a 
course of kind, yet firm treatment, and then finding them un- 
changed, we have dismissed them without delay. No motives 
whatever have induced us to retain any one, who has been found 
to be too inflexible for our management. We are influenced nei- 
ther by wealth nor party. In this respect, our only guides are the 
good of those under our care, and the honor of our Creator. 
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S. Still I do not see how it is, that the company of your pupils 
is always agreeable. 

C. |s it not agreeable to parents and children to be in company 
with each other? We act towards our pupils as parents, and they 
towards us as children. In our intercourse with them, we have 
due regard for their health, and make it a part of our system to 
devote a portion of every day to bodily exercise. We thus produce 
two great elements of happiness,—health and activity. We know 
nothing of idle hours ; for all hours are usefully employed. We 
consider relaxation as necessary to the full development of mind, 
as intense study ; and yet, our hours of relaxation are so employed 
as to leave no time for inactivity. Once a year, some of our num- 
ber, with a company of pupils, visit this region. ‘To-morrow, we 
intend to ascend the mountain, and we shall be happy to have you 
accompany us; and you may have an opportunity of seeing how 
teachers and pupils may be happy together. In short, you may 
see how we strive to accomplish our great object, 





















‘ Allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way.’ 












PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN LOWELL. 








(Extracted from the Boston Mercantile Journal.) 






[The following sketch of the condition of Public Schools in the large manu- 
facturing town of Lowell, (Mass.) claims a place in the Annals of Education. It 
is written by an intelligent citizen of that place, now the Editor of the Boston 
Mercantile Journal. } 







We have lately received several communications from corres- 
pondents, intimating the excellence of the Lowell Public Schools, 
and requesting us to furnish the public with some information in 
relation to the system established in that town. Having resided 
in Lowell, we can conscientiously bear testimony to their general 
excellence. We believe, that in that place, scholars in the Gram- 
mar schools receive more thorough instruction in a given time, and 
at less expense to the community, than in any other town in the 
United States. From the means which we have of judging, that 
is, by observing the progress of children in study and in writing, 
we are of opinion that the system established in Lowell, has a de- 
cided advantage over any system with which we are acquainted. 
Of its merits, or demerits, however, our readers will be able to 
judge, when we present them with a brief sketch of the regulations 
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of the schools. Although they were strongly opposed when first 
introduced, they now meet with the almost universal approbation 
of the citizens ; and it is a proud boast for this flourishing manu- 
facturing town, that by means of her Primary, Grammar, and 
High schools, the son of the poorest operative may receive at the 
public expense, an education sufficient to fit him for any ordinary 
occupation of life, or to qualify him to enter any of our higher 
seminaries of learning. 

In this sketch, we shall confine ourself principally to the Gram- 
mar schools, of which there are three, each of which accommo- 
dates, at the present time, about one hundred and sixty scholars 
of both sexes, females being generally the most numerous. The 
reading room is separated from, although adjoining, the large, or 
recitation school room; and a large apartment in the attic is con- 
veniently fitted up for a writing room. 

Scholars are received into the Grammar school when seven 
years of age. ‘They are divided into classes, from six to fourteen, 
and recite in classes, being interrogated with great minuteness by 
their instructors, who use efforts to promote a wholesome emula- 
tion, and consider it their duty to make a child understand what 
he learns. ‘The recitation continues ten minutes, when the classes 
return to their seats, always marching in single file, with their arms 
folded ; and the members of another class quit their seats to take 
the place assigned them for their recitation, in the same order. A 
clock strikes every ten minutes, and regulates.these movements, 
without requiring any attention to time on the part of the super- 
intendent, or his assistants. 

The classes whose turn it may be to recite in grammar, or to 
read, take up this line of march for their respective rooms at the 
sound of the ten-minute notice of the clock, and thus all the move- 
ments have the appearance of order, and somewhat resemble a 
miniature parade. 

The scholars must be in school within ten minutes after the time 
appointed for its announcement, or they will gain no admittance, the 
doors being then locked, and the instructors and scholars too 
busily engaged in their respective duties to wish to be disturbed. 
| The scholars are allowed a recess of ten minutes in the afternoon 
_ and forenoon ; during the remainder of the six hours, everything 
» Wears the aspect of mental application, close study, and an appa- 
| tent grasping after knowledge. Indeed, the whole system is char- 
acterized by order, regularity, strict discipline, and untiring indus- 
try, on the part of both the teacher and the scholar. 

Writing is only attended to, two afternoons in the week. Only 
» one writing master is engaged for all the schools, who receives a 
' salary of $400 a year. Whether it is owing to the habit of in- 
*19 
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dustry, and attention to their duties, which the scholars acquire, 
or to the excellence of the mode of instruction in writing, we know 
not; but the scholars learn to write with more facility, than we 
have ever observed elsewhere. We learn, however, that it is in 
contemplation to engage another writing master, when four after- 
noons in a week will be employed in writing, instead of two, as at 
present. 

The Grammar schools are each conducted by a superintendent, 
and one male and two female assistants, who are responsible to the 
general School Committee for the faithful discharge of their 
duties, and whose continuance in office depends on/y on their 
merits as instructors; and they are required by the School Com- 
mittee, to give the children as full employment as possible, and 
always to exercise an energetic, prudent, and firm discipline, so as 
to secure the prompt obedience and good deportment of the 
scholars. They are also required to exercise a general care ani 
inspection over them, as well out of school as within, and to at- 
tend to their moral, as well as their intellectual improvement. 

Corporal punishment is sometimes, though rarely, used in the 
Grammar schools, but never in the High school ; and suspension 
and expulsion are occasionally resorted to. 

The schools are each visited by a Sub-Committee, as often as 
once a month, and generally much oftener, for the purpose of 
attending carefully to the exercises of each class, and inquiring into 
the deportment and progress of the scholars. The School Con- 
mittee meet every month, to consult on measures connected with 
the prosperity of the schools; and examinations are held in each 
school, once during each term, by the whole Committee. Thes 
examinations are public. They are always attended by many 
of the parents of the scholars, and the result is generally of a 
nature highly satisfactory. 

We doubt not that the Lowell system is still imperfect ; yet it 
appears to us well calculated to conduce to the mental and mori! 
improvement of the scholar, and to give him habits of industry and 
regularity, which will be of immense service to him in after life. 
The number of scholars who attend the Grammar schools in the 
course of a year, is about 1500. 

The Primary schools are for the instruction of scholars under 
seven years of age, and until they are qualified for the Grammar 
schools. There is one female instructress appointed to each. 
The number of scholars daily, averages about 45. The whole 
number who attend during the year, is about 650. 

The High school is intended for the completion of a good 
English education, and also for instruction in the Latin and Greek 
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classics, preparatory for college. The average number of scholars 
who attend daily, is about 60. 

The aggregate number of scholars who attend the different 
schools in Lowell, is about 3000. 
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Circular of Castleton Seminary, or Ruiland County Grammar School. 


Tue Grammar School of Rutland County, at Castleton, Ver- 
mont, has been newly organized, within a year and a half past, and 
is now under the direction of Mr. L. F. Clark, with the title of 
the Castleton Seminary. It occupies a building represented in the 
engraving, which we show as a gratifying evidence of what may 
be done by enterprize, in a village in the interior of New England. 
From the circular before us, we find it is 160 feet long, and 42 
wide, containing 100 rooms; among which are two large school 
rooms, three recitation rooms, a library containing 500 volumes, 
a cabinet of minerals, chemical and philosophical lecture rooms, 
furnished with apparatus, and a place for exercise extending the 
whole length of the building. In addition to this, it will accommo- 
date the family of the principal, the teacher, and 75 pupils as 
boarders. 

Under the new organization, a good system of instruction and 
discipline have been adopted, whose results are seen in the flour- 
ishing state of the school. The attendance the first quarter was 
only sixty. The number increased subsequently to one hundred 
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and sixty, and averaged one hundred and twelve through the year, 
About one quarter of the whole number boarded in the building, 
and one quarter were from the village. ‘The number of teachers 
has been five or six. 

In addition to the ordinary recitations, lectures are given on sub- 
jects which require it. Associations are also formed, in which lec- 
tures are given by the teachers and pupils, on miscellaneous 
subjects. A fund is provided to pay the tuition of those who are 
preparing to enter the ministry. 

The principles adopted in the management of the institution, 
as developed in an address of the Principal to the Trustees, are 
sound and simple, although sometimes expressed in too homely a 
style. Forcible measures are reserved for enfeebled or degraded 
minds ; and persuasion is chiefly relied on. On this point, the 
Principal remarks ;— 


‘ Persuasion is of two kinds. That which appeals to interest and pas- 
sion, and that which appeals to moral sense. ‘The former is next to force, 
and should be a last resort. It is precisely calculated to nurture that 
worst of all passions, that never sated thirst for distinction, which, more 
than any other, threatens the best interests of our country. This, it is 
the business of education to repress,and not to cherish, and fan to a flame. 

A second kind of influence, is that of moral suasion. By this, the pupil 
is led to obey, because it is right; and to fear to disobey, because it is 
wrong. Its rules are few and simple, its rewards and penalties the legiti- 
mate fruit of obedience or transgression. 

‘ This is the principle I would adopt, as far as the age, disposition and 
habits of the pupils will admit. When conscience is enlightened, and has 
not lost its efficacy,—po riegHT, is my only rule ;—the pupil’s own con- 
science my tribunal ; and,—TJs tt right? my only argument. 

‘ This renders it necessary, at first, to instruct pupils as to things right 
and wrong. As a general principle, those things are improper, which, in 
any measure, retard a scholar’s own progress, or diminish the progress 
and happiness of others. This gives an almost invariable criterion by 
which to determine whether a thing is proper or improper. When there 
can be a doubt, let the scholar ask himself, Will this aid me in the acqui- 
—_- va knowledge, or will it diminish, in any degree, the happiness of 
others : 


The subject of punctuality, and the evils resulting from the in- 
dulgences or the occupations by which parents prevent the regular 
attendance of their children, are treated as their importance de- 
serves. ‘This institution has broken through what some have 
termed the ‘ Mahometan law,’ of separating the sexes entirely at 
school. ‘This course and its results are thus spoken of by the 
principal : 

‘Every year’s experience confirms me in an opinion, which, at first, I 


received with some hesitation, viz., that while a school embracing both 
sexes, has many things to render its proper management difficult, yet it 
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has decided advantages more than sufficient to counterbalance every evil. 
Aschool should be, as nearly as possible, a world in miniature, where the 
finger of a faithful teacher constantly points out and rebukes its evils, 
while he encourages and pompts to those acts of kindness and benevo- 
lence, which give to society its cheerfulness and vivacity. : 

‘The occasional association of the different departments in such a 
school, under the eye of a teacher, cannot but exert a happy influence in 
softening and refining the feelings, and forming those habits of deport- 
ment so necessary to successin the world. | 

‘Though in one sense the two departments should be as distinct, as if 
in separate buildings, yet in another sense, they should be as one family, 
and as such, meet at their meals, at family prayers, in the evening walk, 
the occasional ride or holyday sport; in all of which, the teachers should 
participate, that lessons of wisdom and propriety may be associated with 
the recollection of their happiest moments.’ 


We are gratified to see in this circular, not merely an expression 
of interest in the pupils, but evidence of it, in the care which is 
taken to regulate the little points in their life for the benefit of 
health as well as of morals and mind. ‘The necessity of this affec- 
tionate and regulated vigilance is increased more than in proportion 
to the number of a family ; and it is on this that the good or evil 
influence of our public schools depends. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


(Extracted from an Address, by Witu1am B Fow er, at an Examination of the Female School 
under his care.) 


[We are permitted to insert the following extract from an address delivered by 
Mr. Fowle, to the friends of his pupils at an examination, of which Vocal 
Music formed a part. Vocal Music has been added to the branches taught in 
this school, nearly two years. Two lessons of an hour each are given to the 
pupils every week, by Mr. Mason, and this moderate amount of instruc- 
tion produced satisfactory and even striking results. We hope our readers will 
especially note the remark of Mr. Fowle, on the necessity of music as a substi- 
tute for excitements now happily passing away.] 


Ir has always been my opinion that the capacity for Music had 
been as liberally imparted to every rational being as a capacity for 
anything else ;—a different amount of talent to every one, but to 
every one, something. I never believed that high attainments in 
this science or in any other, were to be expected from all ; nor 
did I believe that such attainments were necessary to happ'ness. 
Excellence in science is the lot of few ; and the excellent in Music 
are not less numerous than those in Painting, Architecture, Mathe- 
matics, or Poetry. Why then has there been so prevalent a notion, 
that no one must try to sing but the gifted few? Certainly this 


. 
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notion does not owe its origin to the fact, that none but the gifted 
are pleased with music. If there is anything intellectual in the 
science of music, why is it, that while the popular theory of mind 
maintains that every mind possesses every power, in an equal de- 
gree, and that to become a painter or anything else, application 
and practice only are necessary—why is it, I say, that the opinion 
is so general, that the greater number never can learn to sing? 

I shall not attempt a labored answer to this question, but | may 
be allowed to express an opinion that the constituents of musical 
talent have been mistaken. 

What is requisite to form a good musician? Is it voice? This 
is one condition, but only one of several. The organ of taste is 
the only external sense that seems to perform any office, not ex- 
clusively confined to its peculiar function. ‘The eye sees, the ear 
hears, the nose smells, but they do nothing else. The tongue 
tastes, and it also performs an important office in the formation of 
those sounds which, so far as they are natural, are common to all 
animals, and so far as they are artificial, are a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of man. 

But all men have tongues ; all men have the other. apparatus 
for producing sounds, if they are not deformed ; all men speak ; 
all men would sing, if it depended only on the voice. Voice is 
only one requisite. Lest my remark should seem to need support, 
let me ask, why is it that every bird of a species is a singer. A 
nightingale that could not sing, would be a wonder. We never 
see these little animals kept at home, and forbidden to sing, be- 
cause they have no voice, no musical ability. There is as much 
difference between the vocal organs of canary birds as of men; 
but they all sing. ‘They do not believe the common notion. 
They no doubt have their Webers, and Mozarts, but they all sing. 
Why should it be otherwise with man? If it be said that singing 
is their natural language, and speech is ours, I deny the position. 
They have a language distinct from singing ; and use singing as 
man does,—for amusement, solace, excitement, &c. All who 
have a voice then may sing, if they may not excel. 

But what else is necessary? Hearing, some one will say. 
Hearing will enable a person to learn by imitation. But many 
have sung, after losing this sense ; and it is well known that the 
deaf can understand the effects of certain combinations of tones ;— 
that they can, in fact, compose music, which is delightful to others, 
but which they never hear themselves. Hearing alone, will not, 
however, make a musician. If it would, the hare, or some other 
quick-eared animal would excel our race. Hearing is less essential 
than voice to a singer. It is useful, however ; and all men hear 
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enough to distinguish, not only words, but the tones of joy, kind- 
ness, anger, &c. All men have voice, all men have hearing ; 
why then may not all men be singers? What further is ne- 
cessary ? 

It was not until lately that any satisfactory answer was fur- 
nished to this question. A new science has dared to teach men, 
that the movements of the vocal organ, and of the ear, are con- 
trolled by a distinct faculty of the mind. The old philosophy 
never dared plainly to assert this; and the reason why two per- 
sons with equally good ears and voices, could not sing equally well, 
was never explained. It is now no longer a mystery to those 
who have examined the facts which support the new theory. 

They believe that every mind possesses every faculty, perhaps 
ina different degree, but still that the Creator has said to no 
faculty, ‘ thus far and no farther.’ Exercise of a faculty, like ex- 
ercise of a muscle, gives it force, and skill, and facility of action. 
Action is the condition of growth; inaction, the certain com- 
mencement of decline. 

I do not intend to go into the details of the new science of mind. 
I only wish to present these thoughts to you as reasonable beings. 
I care not whether you believe with me that the predominance of 
certain faculties in certain minds, may be ascertained by the exter- 
nal form of the head. I shall not ask you to believe, as I do, that 
a great musical faculty gives a width to the forehead, and a round- 
ness to the outer angles of it. I shall not ask you to test these 
prognustics by examining the foreheads of the best performers this 
evening. All I ask is, that you will allow, that if voice and ear 
will not make a musician, the mind, as a whole, or some single 
faculty of the mind, must direct and control the external organs. 
Grant, as you must, that your children can distinguish a sound of 
pleasure from one of pain, that they can distinguish 30,000 or 
more words from each other, that they can speak, and read, and 
give every other indication of the possession of the external or- 
gans of singing, and I shall hope to convince you, thatif you allow 
each to have a mind, she may make a, tolerable singer. Perse- 
verance, attention, and practice, may be necessary, but no more 
necessary than to learn anything else. 

This was my theory before } introduced music into this school. 
It is my belief now. I do not see one child of all who have at- 
tended the lessons of our teacher, that has not learned something. 
I know of no one that might not have made more progress, if she 
had used all her advantages. Some have been very attentive, and 
have excelled ; some have been indifferent, and have made a cor- 
responding progress; some have been inattentive, and have ad- 
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vanced no farther than an inattentive person could expect to 
advance. I see no difference in this respect, between students of 
music, and students of grammar or geography ; nor do I believe 
there is any. 

But some parents, supposing that their children have made no 
progress, have concluded that they could not learn. It is this 
conclusion which I would prevent by these remarks. In one case, 
I recollect a parent wished his child to be excused from attending 
any longer to music, because she said she knew nothing ; the pa- 
rent did not pretend to be a judge. Mr. Mason, at my request, 
examined her. She sang three songs to him, and ran up and down 
the musical scale with ease. ‘This is but one of many cases. But 
who of you does not know that within two years, thousands in this 
city have discovered that they could sing, who supposed it impossible, 

‘ But, grant,’ it may be said,—‘ grant that al/can sing. What good 
will it do for alltolearn?’ Letusinquire fora moment. No one, 
I think, will pretend that there is anything intrinsically bad in 
music. It is common enough to hear of the evil tendency of a 
passion for music, and of the ‘danger of being a good singer. But 
whence does this danger arise? Good singers are scarce, they 
please, they are sought after, they are caressed, they are ruined. 
Were singers more common, the danger would be diminished. 
Were music as common as reading, and I believe it may be made 
so, there would be no more danger in being a good singer, than in 
being a good reader. 

The misanthropic and gloomy may pretend that the world de- 
teriorates, and that new vices, new crimes, and new diseases, are 
annually produced, whilst the number of the virtues remains the 
same. ‘This may be true; but this does not hinder the amelio- 
ration of our condition. Knowledge has always been power ; it is 
beginning to be peace, which is the chief element of happiness. 
The wider diffusion of knowledge has abolished many abuses which 
have hitherto occupied much “of the attention of mankind, and 
given a bias to education, religion, conduct. War, for instance, 
is not the all-absorbing pursuit to which everything else must 
be made subservient. But think you that all the excitement 
which war produces can be removed, and no substitute supplied? 
It is unnatural to expect it. Increasing knowledge will not only 
prevent war, but it will furnish much employ ment, and much ex- 
citement to supply its place, but it will not do all that is necessary : 
We acknowledge tle effect of lectures, lyeeums, multiplied schools, 
and higher seminaries; but there is still a chasm, which, it seems 
to me, that music, and music alone, can fill, and should fill ; can 
fill, because all are pleased with music, and all can acquire a com- 
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petent knowledge of it, and should fill, because the influence of 
music is unquestionably as innocent as it is exhilarating. It is the 
natural language of joy; even its plaintive strains are never a 
source of pain; and in every form, it is adapted to soften and ele- 
vate the human character. 





WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTE, AND COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHERS. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Proceedings of the Western Literary Institute, 
and College of Professional Teachers, held in Cincinnati, Oct. 1834. 


In 1829, an association of teachers was formed in Cincinnati, 
under the name of the ‘ Academic Institute,’ by whose efforts the 
first General Convention of teachers in the West was assembled, 
in June, 1831. Ata second General Convention in Oct., 1832, 
the ‘College of Teachers’ was organized, whose board of Direc- 
tors consists of five persons from each state represented in the 
convention, thus combining local interest and observation with 
united action. A series of addresses was delivered which are 
spoken of as highly interesting. ‘The third meeting, in October, 
1833, was more interesting, and more fully attended; and the last, 
whose proceedings have been published in a volume of 324 pages, 
still more so. It is truly gratifying to see the progress of efforts 
of this kind, in a part of our country so much in need of united, 
and powerful, and persevering exertions on the part of the friends 
of education. It is stated that the results have already been 
happy, and from a review of the minutes in the Report before us, 
(the only part of the proceedings which has yet reached us,) we 
cannot but hope that the operations of the Institute will be effi- 
cient, and its influence extensive and permanent. 

We gave a brief sketch of its proceedings in our number for 
December last. ‘The session commenced on Monday, Oct. 6th, 
and continued until the following Saturday ; and if we may judge 
from the minutes, the time was fully occupied by lectures, the re- 
ports of Committees, discussions, and the choice and assignment 
of subjects for reports to be presented at the next meeting. The 
last plan was one which we think of great value. when individuals 


> can be found whose circumstances and taste wiil justify their ac- 


ceptance of this office. 
The first report presented was that of the Local Executive Com- 


mittee. One measure adopted has been, to procure a charter 
VOL. V.—NO. Vv. 
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for an institution with collegiate privileges, to be called the 
‘ Teachers’ Institute,’ (apparently designed for the education of 
teachers,) which ‘is intended to go into operation as soon as it 
can be effected with a prospect of permanency.’ The com- 
mittee present anew the importance of a general association of all 
interested in promoting education in the West; and we agree with 
them entirely, that the formation of the ‘American School So- 
ciety’ is no ground of objection to this plan. The only object of 
that society is to call forth the interest and activity of those who 
are immediately connected with our schools; and could local 
bodies be organized in every section and state of our country, half 
their work would be done. 

In regard to the state of education at the West, the committee 
remark, that notwithstanding frequent demands, the accounts are 
exceedingly scanty ; but are still such as to call loudly for efforts, 
although they present some encouraging circumstances. 


‘From the few reports made to your committee upon the subject, may 
he gleaned the following facts :—That there exists a great and lamentable 
apathy among the mass of the community, with respect to education; 
that where there is some effort making to educate their children, the par- 
simonious spirit by which they are governed, forbids their obtaining other 
than incompetent teachers ; and tat thus, the narrow views eutertained 
of the importance of education on the one band, and the incompetency 
of those who pretend to impart it on the other, are re-acting upon both, 
to such an extent, as to draw around the community a vicious circle, 
which nothing but a strong and decided effort can break. 

‘In one county town, there is maintained but a single school of fifiy 
pupils at from $1.50 to ¢2.00 each per quarter. In the entire county, 
there are only eight which are attended regularly throughout the year. 

‘It will be encouraging however to learn, that there are some excep- 
tious to this state of things. Several schools of a high character hav 
been established within a short period in this valley. And your con- 
mittee have reason to believe, that the efforts which have been made to 
call the public attention to the subject of education, have not been alto- 
gether in vain’ 


The following lectures were delivered to the college, anda 
large audience of citizens. 

‘On the Philosophy of Family, School, and College Discipline, 
by Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati. ‘On the Expediency of study- 
ing the Classics,’ by Prof. Post, of Illinois College. ‘On 
the influence of the regular study of the Bible on Intellectual and 


Moral Improvement,’ by the Rev. W. H. McGuffy, of Miam- 


University. On the subject, ‘That neither the Classics nor 
Mathematics should form a part of the scheme of General Educa- 
tion in our country,’ by the Hon. ho’s S. Grimke. ‘On the 
Study of Mathematics,’ by E. D. Mansfield, Esq. ‘On the Ap 
plication of Principles to Practice in the various departments of 
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Physical Science,’ by the Rev. Elijah Slack. ‘On the best Mode 
of Teaching Languages,’ by Prof. Hopwood, of Cincinnati. ‘On 
the Government of Public Literary lustitutions,’ by Prof. A. H. 
Niles, of South Hanover College. ‘On the Nature and Moral 
Influence of Music,’ by Prof. W. Nixon, of Cincinnati. 

The subjects of discipline, and classical and mathematical 
studies, led to animated discussions. .Three reports on ‘ Emula- 
tion’ were presented to the college, and after discussion, several 
resolutions were proposed ; but the following was finally substi- 
tuted, and unanzmous/y adopted : 


‘ Resolved, That Emulation, so far as it implies a desire of excelling 
others, for the purposes of self-gratification, is inimical to the principles 
of pure morality, and ought aot to be fostered in schools; but that so far 
as it involves a wish to excel in knowledge and virtue on their own ac- 
count, to gain the esteem of the wise and good, and to improve to the ut- 
most, those faculties which are bestowed on each individual by his 
Creator, it is praiseworthy and meritorious; that this convention feel 
themselves inadequate to devise any universal system of rules, by which 
this original element, endowment, or affection of human nature might be 
so directed as to secure the good, and to avoid the evil; but that they 
believe it will be found less difficult to fix it in practice, than to define it 
in theory, and that therefore it should be leftto its own natural, undefined 
comprehensiveness, to be used according to the good sense and direction 
of the teacher.’ 


We believe equal unanimity will be found in all who regard the 
heart as of more importance than the intellect, in the adoption of 
the introductory definitions and principles of this resolution. The 
ciosing remarks, we confess we do not fully comprehend. 

A report was also made on the subject of classical studies, and 
it was recommended to those who adopted the views of Mr. 
Grimke, to organize an experimental institution on that plan. A 
discussion was held on the Use of the Bible; and it was resolved 
unanimously, ‘ that the Bible be recommended as a regular text 
book in every institution of education at the West.’ The College 
also expressed their conviction, that a text book of Anatomy 
and Physiology, and a new book on Mythology, are desirable. 
They declined giving an opinion on several books presented to 
them, as we think, very properly. 

Resolutions were passed recommending the establishment of 
circuit schools, in thinly settled districts, and of associations of 
teachers throughout the western country. It was also advised, 
that the month of October be adopted as a suitable period for 
vacations, in order to allow time for attending the annual meeting 
of the College, which is to be held during this month. 

A committee was appointed to issue a prospectus for a new 
periodical on education for the West, and endeavor to procure 
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subscribers, to report at the next annual meeting. A Board of 
Examiners was also appointed, to examine such teachers as should 
voluntarily offer themselves, in the course of study laid down in 
the annual report. In addition to the ordinary branches, the list 
of English studies requires some acquaintance with Constitutional 
and Criminal Law, and the Belles Lettres department, a know!- 
edge of Drawing and Music. 

An interesting letter was presented to the College by the Trus- 
tees and Visitors of Common Schools in Cincinnati, requesting the 
opinion of the College on a number of important questions relating 
to the schools. We shall look, with deep interest, for their re plies. 

We believe our readers will unite with us in rejoicing at th 
success of this association, and in cordial wishes that it may yo on 
and prosper. It is an important instrument in elevating and im- 
proving the very heart of our country, whose influence will soon 
direct its destinies, and decide its welfare or its ruin. And in- 
deed, no reason exists why it should not act as efficiently as any 
of our Eastern associations. ‘The West is continually sending {o1 
the ablest, and most active, and most energetic of our young men. 
They are training up in a school which will call forth every faculty 
of their minds; and we think our country has a right to look to 
them for wise, and powerful, and successful action, in promoting it 
highest interests, and watching over its most precious treasures, 





PRACTICAL LESSONS FROM HOFWYL. 


Every year, and almost every month, is adding to the interest 
with which Hofwyl and its plans of education are regarded. In 
the first and second volumes of the Annals, its great principles are 
fully developed. A public board of commissioners appointed to 
examine the institution make copious extracts from the Journal of 
Vehrli, the instructor of the indigent pupils ; and among the rest, 
the following little sketch of everyday occurrences, which illus- 
trates some of these principles. 

‘The other day we hada field to reap. ‘The children wished to 
divide the labor among themselves, and begged me to mark out a 
portion for each one, which I did. All but L. and 8. agreed to 
finish their part in the day. When the usual hour of leaving 
work arrived, those who had finished their task went home ; but the 
others persisted in remaining till they had finished, although it 
should be until ten o ‘clock. _ Finally, all was done, and the air 
rang with their shouts of joy.’ 
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‘Jt is always a question who shall carry something back to the 
house in the evening, and they dispute, but without quarrelling, 
the privilege of driving the little cart.’ 

The commissioners go on to state ;— 

‘He says in another place ; ‘‘ Nothing can be more delightful 
than the gaiety of spirit with which these children labor, singing, 
and learning Hymns, and new Songs. How often have I seen 
them mutually cheering and exciting each other, by singing the 
song which begins, 


‘ Away my children, 
Away to the fields ; 
The waving ears invite us to go.” 


‘ As one of the results of this active life, the pupils enjoy excel- 
lent health, and for years after the establishment of the school, but 
two of them were really sick. When they first come to Hofwyl, 
they are carefully examined by a physician, and the state of 
health of each one is noted in the journal. Several of them, as 
might be expected, are found affected with symptoms of scrofula 
or similar diseases. But a sufficient quantity of labor in the open 
air, simple and nutritive food, and constant cheerfulness, have been 
sufficient to dissipate those symptoms, almost without the aid of 
any other remedy. Many of them are feeble and delicate, as is 
usually the case with children in the city. ‘They can neither bear 
heat nor cold, nor fatigue. Now,—all, without one exception, are 
so hardened, that with but little clothing, they cheerfully en- 
counter rain-storms and severe cold, whenever their task calls them 
out. In the evening, after ten hours’ labor, they amuse them- 
selves with running and jumping. Their gymnastic exercises 
consists, indeed, of their duties, which are so varied as to develope 
every part of their system, and prepare thei to fulfil their destina- 
tion. ‘They have, however, some exercises of the body for recrea- 
tion, which have the same end in view.’ 

‘Neatness, which is so much the more necessary as their occu- 
pation is less cleanly, is scrupulously observed. Every morning, 
the children wash their hands and face, and again at noon and at 
evening before they come to the table. When they have been at 
work with bare feet, they wash them before going to bed. During 
the summer, they bathe in the neighboring lake, several times in 
the week. The following extract from Vehrli’s journal, shows 
how this neatness is enforced ; ’°— 

“ Yorg had not been accustomed to wash himself; he was as- 
tonished that I required him to wash his hands and face several 
times in the day; and asked if M. Fellenberg ordered it.” 

*20 
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‘Certainly,’ said I. * Why does he look every morning at all 
the hands, if it is not to see that they are all kept clean?’ 

Yorg. ‘ But of what use is it?? Madorli, who was listening to 
us, answered, ‘ It makes you feel better.’ 

‘org. ‘* And why does it make me feel better?’ 

‘I will tell you the reason,’ said I, ‘if you will listen to me. 
We perspire constantly. Our bodies send out incessantly, a mois- 
ture on the skin; and you know, that when we work hard, we 
perspire very freely. And even when we are not at work, this 
vapor is always rising from our bodies. Look, while I hold my 
hand over this pane of glass—What is that so white upon the glass, 
and which prevents your seeing through it ?’ 

Yorg put his finger upon it and said, ‘ It is wet.’ 

‘ Yes ; it is made wet by the water, or the vapor which comes 
out of my hand. If we did not wash ourselves every day, and 
suffered the dust and dirt to harden on the skin, the perspiration 
would not come out; and then, we should very easily get sick.’ 





MISCELLANY. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN Lyceum. 


The fifth annual meeting of the American Lyceum will take place 
at New York, on Friday, May &th. We are informed that arrangements 
have been made which will render the meeting highly interesting. The 
Lyceums throughout our country are invited to send representatives; 
und if only a small portion of them comply with the request, the state- 
ments and discussions of such an assembly of men, interested in popular 
improvement, cannot but give new light, and a new impulse, to every 
friend of education. 


LeEeGIsLATIVE MEASUREs. 


The Legislature of New York passed a bill incorporating a Medical 
Institution in connection with Geneva College. This institution is said 
to offer the best facilities for obtaining a thorough medical knowledge. 

The Legislature of Indiana, at their late session, incorporated the New 
Harmony Manual Labor College. One of the provisions of the bill is, 
‘that no religious doctrine or tenets peculiar to any sect of professing 
christians, or atheistical, or infidel doctrines, ever be taught the students 
of said institution, as such, either directly or indirectly, by any of the 
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professors, tutors, or members of the corporation, or any persons con- 
nected therewith, under the penalty of immediate expulsion !’ 

The Legislature of Delaware have granted a lottery for the benefit of 
Newark College, and the fund for Common Schools, at the moment when 
other States are endeavoring to abolish lotteries, as destructive to publie 
morals. 

The Legislature of Maryland has provided that the premium paid by 
stockholders on $3,000,000 of stock for canals and roads should be formed 
jnto a fund which shall be employed for the support of Common Schools 
when it accumulates to $3,000,000. Is nothing to be done in the mean- 
time? 

The bill for the distribution of the Massachusetts School Fund has 
passed, with one provision peculiarly adapted to excite effort. The fund 
is distributed one half according to population, and the other, in propor- 
tion to the amount raised by the people. We hope this is only a com- 
mencement—a temporary measure. Massachusetts owes an example 
of a better system than she now has, to herself and to surrounding states. 


Sitiiman’s JOURNAL oF Science. 


We are pained to learn that the subscription list of this able and na- 
tional work is again reduced,—and still more, to believe, that it is for 
want of a sufficient number of men who give time to solid reading. The 
same cause destroys annually some of our best newspapers, and leaves 
their places to be occupied by those which are trifling, or even pernicious. 
But if those who value knowledge, cannot or will not read, we beg them 
to aid in preserving a treasury of knowledge so valuable as this. 


Epvucation in Souts America. 


We are indebted to the New York Daily Advertiser for the following 
interesting intelligence from South America. 


It is with much gratification that we hear of the success which con- 
tinues to attend the patriotic and intelligent labors of the statesmen of 
New Grenada, in promoting education, moral and intellectual, as well as 
many other important objects in that leading republic of the South ; and 
we cannot but hope that such laudable undertakings may find many 
imitators, 

A “House of Refuge, Instruction and Beneficence,” has been estab- 
lished in Bogota, the Congress having appropriated $5000 for this 
object. An Hospital has been fitted up for this important institution ; 
and there are already placed in it 19 boys under 14 years of age, receiving 
‘nstruction, 46 men, most of them old and invalids, 8 young children, 47 
women, chiefly old and invalids, but a few of them girls employed in the 
domestic establishment, and 46 foundlings—total, 160. They are taught 
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spinning, &c., and carpenter’s work. Shoemaking, and other trades are 
to be added. 

When the building was prepared for the reception of inmates, the 
agents of the police were ordered to bring in from the streets all mendi- 
cants, vagabonds, &c., and thus the above collection was soon made, 
Dr. Ignacia Gutierrez has been appointed Director; and a handsome 
eulogium is paid to his zeal and activity in this interesting enterprise. 

The arithmetic of Padre Mora, (a New Granadan,) has been reprinted 
for the use of the primary and secondary schools. It forms an octavo 
volume of 144 pages, at the price of $2. The Spanish running hand is 
taught in the schools of the republic. 

A list is given of the literary institutions which gave public exhibitions 
the past year. They comprehend the central university, and those of 
Magdalena and Cauca, 16 colleges, and 4 minor academies. 

A school of Mutual Instruction has been opened in a parish in 
the province of Veliz, by a Curate, Dr. Marino, who conducts it gra- 
tuitously. 

A Literary Society for Mutual Instruction has been formed at Cartha- 
gena, which holds meetings for that purpose every Sunday and great 
holiday, and for other objects twice a month. 

We are happy to learn also that a public library has been founded at 
Matanzas, (Cuba,) by the united exertions of the ‘ Patriotic Deputation, 
the city Government, and governor Noriega. 


Booxs For THE BLIND. 


In addition to the Acts, and a Reading book, an Elementary grammar 
has recently been printed for the blind ; and the plan is now so far ma- 
tured, that nothing but the aid of the benevolent is necessary to secure a 
library for the blind. On the subject of the Bible, we received the fol- 
lowing note from Dr. Howe, in reply to our inquiries as to the result of 
his efforts. 


‘ Dear Sir,—I have received sufficient aid to warrant undertaking an 
edition of the New Testament, of 300 copies—$1,000 from the Mass. Bible 
Society, $1,000 from the American Bible Society, and 8800 from the 
Ladies’ New York Bible Society. I should like to print, also, Proverbs, 
Psalms, Genesis, &c. 

‘T am anxious to raise money enough, now the subject is before the 
public, to enable us to print a select library for the blind. TI have pre- 
pared a circular, printed with the improved type, which I send you for 
insertion in the Annals.’ 


We insert this circular in its own appropriate character. Our rea- 
ders will perceive, that by the reduction in the height of the type, the 
size of the books will be materially lessened; and the appeal which is 
made will, we are confident, reach their hearts. It is affecting to wit- 
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ness the eagerness with which pupils come, when a new book is printing, 
and ask—‘ Can you not give us some scraps? We want something to 
read. We do not like to wait till the whole book is printed!’ The be- 
nevolence of the community has awakened their dormant minds, and put 
them in possession of the power of reading. But the work is then but 
half done. They are inthe condition of the Sandwich Islanders, in whose 
behalf so loud an appeal has been made; They have learned to read; 
they desire to read; but there is almost nothing to supply this craving 
want, We would suggest as one mode of accomplishing this object, that 
individuals, or a set of subscribers, should select some little book which 
they may deem suitable for the blind, and give a sum sufficient to stereo- 
type, and thus to perpetuate it, as has been done in other cases of the 
kind. In regard to the appropriation of the funds, none who know the 
high character of the Trustees will have any doubt that they will be 
faithfully applied. 

We hope the subject will be brought up wherever it is known, before 
the meetings of benevolent associations in the month of May, and that 
something effectual will be done. Let our country have the satisfaction 
of supplying the blind throughout the world with books, and let not the 
object be defeated by dividing efforts! 


A Frovurisuine Town. 


Homer, in the state of New York, with a population of only 3,307 in 
1830, contains 2 academies, and 32 school districts in whichschools were 
kept seven months in a year. Allowing the largest possible proportion 
of children among this population, the average number in each school 
cannot exceed 30. 

In the same town there are also circulated 425 copies of weekly news- 
papers, and 506 copies of monthlies; besides 113 magazines, some of 
which are monthly and others semi-monthly; in all, 1044. Among 
these, are 450 Temperance Recorder, 20 Childrens’ Magazine, and 8 
Parley’s Magazine. 


OAKLAND COLLEGE. 


Oakland College, founded about five years since, located in Mississippi, 
30 miles above Natchez, contains at present, 110 students, a number of 
whom have the ministry in view, for a profession. Funds are now soli- 
cited to aid in its permanent establishment. 


For tue Benerit or Asiatic FEemMALes. 


From a London Magazine we learn that a Society has been formed 
of ladies of various denominations for the improvement of females in 
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China and India, by collecting and diffusing information on this subject— 
sending out teachers, and aiding in the formation of schools, by grants of 
money and books. 


Presie County Association oF TEACHERS. 


This association was formed at a convention of professional teachers, 
at Eaton, Preble County, Ohio, on the 2ist of March. Their objects are 
the mutual improvement of the members, and the establishment, so far 
as their association extends, of a uniform system of instruction, and of 
schoo! discipline, for common schools. With this view, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary is directed to correspond with other similar societies, 
wherever they exist, and obtain all possible information in regard to the 
most approved methods of teaching, and of discipline, and the best books 
for elementary instruction ; and to submit the information thus obtained, 
to the inspection of the Society at each regular meeting, which is to be 
on the first Saturday of every month. 

In the preamble to the Constitution, after complaining loudly of a uni- 
versal want, among teachers, of the qualifications indispensable to those 
who conduct even the humblest school, they say that the fault lies in the 
unhappy practice of employing cheap and irregular teachers; and that 
the true remedy consists in raising the standard of qualifications for 
teachers, and paying them so well that they-need not be compelled to 
leave their profession. 

Those of our readers who are ignorant of the wants of the West, and 
the great neglect of primary education there, may be surprised to learn, 
that in thus attempting to elevate the standard of qualifications, it is only 
insisted that every teacher ought to be fully ‘acquainted with Orthog- 
raphy, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and English Grammar ;’ and may 
hence see the importance of such efforts as those now making by the 
Western Literary Institute, already mentioned in another part of this 
number. We hope the exertions of the friends of education in this 
country will ere long produce such a change in the state of public senti- 
ment, that our western brethren may raise their eyes to a higher stand- 
ard of qualifications for teachers of youth than that which the Preble 
County Association seem compelled, at present, to propose. In a govern- 
ment like our own, it is not only disgraceful, but absolutely unsafe, for 
any state to be so far behind the spirit of the age as not to give to every 
child, besides the branches above mentioned, a knowledge of Geography, 
and the History of at least our own country, together with some general 
notions of the constitution of the state and nation in which he lives, and 
of the constitution and relations of bis own physical frame. 

The Preble County Association of Teachers were to have held a 
meeting, April 11th, on the subject of establishing a County Teachers’ 
Seminary. 
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Tux ANNALs. 


We are happy to announce that all the sets of the Annals on hand the last 
year are disposed of, and that, by additional sacrifices on the work, the Editor 
has succeeded in relieving it entirely from embarrassment, and securing a 
sound subscription list. To those who have aided us so cordially in this effort, 
we offer our congratulations as well as our thanks. As one result, we have been 
enabled for some months past to give more of our personal attention to the 
work, and we hope, to render it more interesting to them. We invite them 
again to join us in a pledge, that our efforts shall not cease, until one American 
periodical on Education shall be so patronized, as not only to secure its existence, 
but to call forth and reward the ablest pens ; and to circulate as widely as possi- 
ble, the best views on this subject. 


Montuty Apvocate or Epvucartion, 


There is a peculiar tenacity in the public in regard to the titles of works, of 
which we were not formerly aware. Although five years have elapsed since 
the new series of the ‘ Journal of Education’ was begun, under the title of 
‘Annals,’ we still receive orders and remittances for the ‘ Journal.’ This work 
is quoted and referred to as the ‘Journal.’ In the American Almanac, it is 
spoken of only as a continuation of the ‘ Journal ;’ and, in a newspaper in the 
State of New York, one of our agents advertised it, a few weeks since, as the 
‘Journal of Education !’ 

We have also had occasion to know the inconvenience of similar titles, from 
the interchange of orders and payments, and complaints and communications 
between this work and the ‘ Journal of the American Education Society ;’ and 
although the titles were so different, the Society deemed it necessary to change 
the name to ‘ Quarterly Register,’ in order to avoid the confusion. 

It was on the ground of these facts that we regretted the adoption of the 
name ‘ Monthly Journal of Education,’ by a new work, and urged our claims, 
for the reasons familiar in the transfer of periodicals, and of the business and 
titles of established mercantile houses. We helieve, that had the Editor of the 
new work been equally familiar with these facts, he would have agreed with 
us; and that if any teacher should establish an ‘ Edgehill Seminary,’ after 
he had thought proper to change the name of his own school, he would view the 
whole subject in a different light; but we have no wish to continue the debate. 

Satisfied as we were by the Editor’s assurance, that it was not the result of 
design, we proposed a compromise, without an abandonment of principles on 
either side; and in order to avoid the inconvenience we anticipated, we 
offered to pay the expenses of achange. We are gratified to find that he has 
complied with our request, and designs to call the work the Montury Apvo- 
cate or Epucation; and, although the Editor appears to decline our propo- 
sals, we are still ready to fulfil them. 

The numbers of this work have increased in interest ; and although we may 
find occasion for ‘ breaking a lance’ sometimes in a friendly way, on some point 
of difference, we trust we shall have in the ‘ Advocate ' an able and cordial co- 
adjutor, in the fundamental principles of Education. We are obliged to omit 
an interesting extract we had marked. 





Juvenile Song. 


The Valley. 


Furnished for the Annals of Education by Lowett Mason, Professor in the 


Boston Academy of Music. 
Slowly. 


In the quiet peaceful vale, Where the flowers their sweets ex - 
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I have joys that need not 


There a silver streamlet flows; 
O’er its pebbly bed it goes 
Hast’ning by, Merrily, 
While the bushes round it close. 


Softly blows the morning breeze, 
Sing the birds and hum the bees; 
Sweet the night, When the light 
Fades around the forest trees. 


3 
Meadows smile in shining green; 
While the flocks, so white and clean, 
Skip and play, All the day, 
Till the starry night comes on. 


All is mild aud gentle here, 
Free from danger, free from fear; 
Peace and love From above 
Shine upon us all the year. 
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